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BEGINNING FIFTY YEARS OF PRACTICE AT THE 
i0WA BAR. 


- . BY C. CG. NOURSE.1! 


_ 


for the practice of law in some western state. I first thought 
of migrating to Oregon on the Pacific coast, but I feared if I 
travelled that far from my intended wife I might never have 
_the means to return to Kentucky to claim her, so I fixed upon 
___ the idea of removing to Iowa. Before deciding this important 
question, however, I wrote to her explaining the situation 
ae and again calling her attention to the uncertainties of the 
future. I felt that it was hardly justice to her to insist upon 
our engagement if she felt that my future was too uncertain. 

I received in answer to this letter a kind assurance that her 

faith had not failed, and she cited that beautiful passage of 
'_seripture containing the answer of Ruth to Naomi: ‘‘Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee: 
for whither thou goest, I will go: and where thou lodgest, I 


1A man whose career will be noticeable in Iowa annals from 1851 until his 
late retirement from active life is Charles Clinton Nourse. He was born at 
’ Sharpsburg, Maryland, April 1, 1829. His father, Charles Nourse, was of 
English descent, born at Frankfort, Kentucky. His mother, Susan Cameron, 
4 was a Virginian of Scotch descent. She died October 10,1835. The father took 
a his orphan children to Kentucky in 1841, and between that state and Ohio, 
“ Charles C. Nourse passed his youth. He was taught the rudiments of learning 
by his father whose occupation was that of aschool teacher. Young Charles 
served some time as assistant to his father in schools in Ohio and Kentucky; 
% the last position of this kind being four years in the Lexington public school. 
S He advanced himself in learning until in the fall of 1849 he could avail himself 
of a scholarship tendered by the city of Lexington in the law course of 
Transylvania University. He graduated in 1850. His preceptors were Judges 
Robinson and Marshall of the Kentucky Supreme Court. He had decided on 
a career at the bar whilst residing in Lancaster, Ohio, where he was influ- 
enced by acquaintance with Henry Stanbery, afterward U. S. Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and Thomas Ewing, afterward U.S. Secretary ofthe Treasury. During 
his residence in Lexington while specially applying himself to the study of 
£ law, he received the tremendous benefit of contact with Thomas F. Marshall, 
Henry Clay and other great lights of the old Kentucky bar. After graduation 

he soon decided to go west, and, locating in lowa, he spent his life there. 
Besides the honors he won before removing to Des Moines in 1858 he has 
fitly discharged the offices of District Judge and Attorney General and main- 

; tained his position in the forefront of the lowa bar. 


In the spring of 1850 I had determined to seek a location " 
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will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 


God: Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: 
the Lord do =» to me, and more se if aught but death part 
thee and me.’ 

In the spring of 1851 I cee to Kentucky for a short 
visit, my brother Joseph having loaned me fifty dollars in 
money and trusted me for a new suit of clothes. In the mean- 
time my father had removed to Millersburg, Ky., and com- 
menced teaching. there a branch of what was known as John- 
son’s Military Academy, the principal school being at Blue 
Licks, Ky., in charge of James G. Blaine, afterwards a Repub- 
lican candidate for President of the United States, and the 
lady he afterwards married also assisted my father in his 
school, and received visits from Mr. Blaine on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

It was the latter part of May, 1851, when I started west to 
erow up with the country. We had then no railroads reach- 
ing the Mississippi river from the east, and I took the steamer 
at Louisville, Ky., for St. Louis, Mo. At St. Louis I took the 
steamer for Iowa, not yet determined as to my landing. The 
waters of the river were at flood-tide. On our passage up the 
river we saw frame houses floating past us. I landed in Bur- 
lington the last day of May and stopped at the Barrett House. 
I was not acquainted with a single person in the State of Iowa, 
had no relative, kindred or friend to whom I could apply for 
advice or assistance. After a hearty dinner I retired to my 
room, took a chair, put. my feet upon my trunk and held a 
consultation with myself. The question before the house 
was—what to do next. I had with me a general letter of 
recommendation from Professor Dodd, then President of the 
Transylvania University and a particular friend of my 
father, and another from Dr. T. O. Edwards of Lancaster, 
Ohio, an ex-member of Congress from that state, and also 
my letter as a member of the Methodist church, and my 
diploma signed by the law faculty and trustees of the Transyl- 
vania University. After proper consideration I inquired of 
the landlord of the hotel where I could find a Methodist 
preacher, as I was satisfied there must be such a person in 
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the ies He directed me to the parsonage; I called upon the 
minister and made his acquaintance, the Reverend Dennis, 
who afterwards obtained some notoriety as a pastor in Kansas 


at the time of the Kansas troubles. He was a tall, white- - 


headed man of pleasant countenance and affable manners. I 
showed him my papers and told him my object in calling was 


to, through him, make the acquaintance of some of the lead- 


ing lawyers of the city from whom I could obtain information 
and determine in what part of the state I should attempt to 
locate. 

At that time the Supreme Court of the State of Iowa was 
in session in Burlington, consisting of Joseph Williams, Chief 
Justice, and George Green and John F. Kinney, Justices. 
Mr. Dennis informed me that the judges were boarding at 
the Barrett House, and he made an appointment to go with 
me to their consultation room that afternoon and introduce 
me. We made the visit and [I found the judges of the court 
very cordial. At their request I produced my diploma from 
the law school, told them who I was and where I was from 
and that I desired some information in regard to the best 
possible location for a young attorney. They requested me to 
eall at the court-room the next morning at the opening of 
eourt, and they would have me admitted to the practice of 
law throughout the State. The next morning, at the request 
of Judge Kinney, Mr. Dixson of Keokuk who was then in at- 
tendance at the court made a motion for my admission to the 
bar, and suggested the appointment of a committee to examine 
me. The Chief Justice announced that that was unnecessary, 
that the court had already examined the applicant and was 
entirely satisfied with his qualifications, and requested me to 
come forward and take the oath of office, which I did. I 
made the acquaintance of the Clerk of the Court, ‘‘Old Tim- 
ber,’’ as we afterwards called him, his real name being James 
Woods. 

That evening Judge Kinney asked me to take a walk 
with him. He told me he had a brother-in-law, Augustus 
Hall, living at Keosauqua, Iowa, who was desirous of having 
a young lawyer associated with him and if I would go there 
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he would give me cheerfully a letter of introduction. I ascer- 
tained that the stage fare to Keosauqua would be six dollars. 
Upon taking an inventory of my pocket-book I found I had 
only about eight dollars. I had with me two trunks, one 
filled with law books, the other with clothing. I told the 
landlord my situation financially and proposed to him that I 
would leave my books in his custody and leave my bill un- 
paid, if agreeable to him, until such time as I could send for 
my books, as I was still uncertain where I should settle He 
readily agreed but proposed that I should take my books as 
he would risk my sending the amount of my bill, this offer, 
however, I declined. The next morning Judge Kinney 
called me to one side, kindly suggesting that it was not un- 
usual for young men who were short of funds to visit Iowa 
for the purpose of locating, and he would be glad to loan me 
a small amount if I would accept of it. This kindness I also 
declined. I had no doubt that he had been advised by the 
landlord of my situation, and he was kind enough to attempt 


' to help me. 


The next morning I took the stage-coach for Keosauqua, 
but owing to the condition of the roads and particularly of 
Skunk river, I was taken to Keokuk where I had to stay all 
night. After paying my bill there the next morning I found 
I had only twenty cents left. The next day the stage-coach 
took me up The Divide, as we called it, as far as Utica post- 
office in Van Buren county, and there left me, the hack that 
should have taken me from there to Keosauqua having al- 
ready gone. I could not stay there all night because I had no 
money to pay any bill, so I left my remaining trunk in charge 
of the postmaster to be sent to Keosauqua the next day on the 
hack, and I started to walk to Keosauqua, about ten miles 
distant.” I had not walked far before I found that I had 
sprained my ankle slightly in jumping from the coach that 
morning. The walking became very painful, but I managed 
to reach Keosauqua about sundown that evening. The first 
building that looked like a hotel or public house was a frame 
building that stood southeast of the court-house. The high 
waters of the Des Moines river had flooded the lower part of 
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the town. I found this place was a boarding house and took 
my seat on a bench on the porch near the front door. Pres- 
ently the lady of the house appeared, and looking at me very 
inquiringly wanted to know who I was, where I was from, 
what was my business, and where I was going. I was a sorry 
looking subject, having waded through the mud for ten miles 
and I presume I looked as I felt—very tired. I gave her 
my real name, told her I had no business, that I did not know 
where I was going, and that I came from Keokuk that day. 
She told me her house was full and she did not believe she 
could accommodate me with a night’s lodging. I then asked 
her very politely for permission to remain upon the porch. 
until I was sufficiently rested so that I could go further down 
town and obtain lodging. I asked her about the town, its 
population, and about the high waters. She turned out to be 
Mrs. Obid Stannard, the mother of Ed Stannard, afterwards 
Lieutenant Governor of Missouri and a very successful busi- 
ness man of St. Louis. She was a good talker and after con- 
versing with her about twenty minutes, I got up to take my 
leave, thanking her very cordially. She relented and told 
me she thought if I would stay that she could find accommo- 
dation for me, but I told her no, that I could not put a lady 
to any inconvenience when it was unnecessary and I must go; 
so I left and went down to the front street in the town to the 
Keosauqua House kept then by ‘‘Father Shepherd,’’ as we 
always called him, with whom I boarded until after I was 
married in 1853. 

Keosauqua at that time, as indeed it has been ever since, 
was a small town of about 1,500 inhabitants, located on the 
Des Moines river, the county seat of Van Buren county. It 
possessed one of the best bars of the State, and among its in- 
habitants then were men who became distinguished in the 
history of the State. The men more actively engaged in prac- 
tice were George G. Wright, for many years afterwards a 
judge of the supreme court of the State, and United States 
Senator Joseph C. Knapp, judge of the district court of 
that district, and afterwards United States District Attorney, 
and Augustus Hall, afterwards a member of Congress from 
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‘that district, and appointed by Mr. Buchanan United ciatee a 
District Judge of Nebraska. The court of this county was 


also visited by J. C. Hall, afterwards one of the judges of 


‘the supreme court. The pastor of the Methodist church at 


that time was Henry Clay Dean, who afterwards became a 
notorious political orator and chaplain of the United States 
Senate. One of his converts was Delazon Smith, who had 
been an infidel lecturer and prominent politician in the State, 
and was afterwards elected for a short term to the United 
States Senate from the State of Oregon. 

The year after I settled in Keosauqua Henry Clay 
Caldwell, then a student in the law office of Judge Wright, 
was admitted to the bar. After the Civil War he was ap- 
pointed United States District Judge and afterwards United 
States Circuit Judge, being located during his official career 
as judge at Little Rock, Ark., now retired by reason of age 
and continued service and residing at Los Angeles, Cal. 

The State of Iowa at that time was Democratic in its poli- 
tics, and the Democratic party numbered a majority of about 
two hundred in Van Buren county. Delazon Smith, however, 
had failed of a nomination by his party for the office of Gov- 
ernor and had organized what was ealled ‘‘The Young 
Democracy of Van Buren County’? numbering about two 
hundred voters. This left the party badly demoralized in the 
county, and in August, 1852, I had so far sueceeded in mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the people of the county that I was 
elected on an independent ticket to the office of County At- 
torney, which then paid a salary of about three hundred dol- 
lars a year. 

After I had boarded with Father Shepherd for a few weeks 
I sent for my books that I had left at Burlington, and, taking 
Father Shepherd, the landlord, into my confidence, I told 
him my situation financially, and paid my bill up to that date. 
Father Shepherd at that time was a Justice of the Peace, and 
his hotel was the stopping place of most of the people who 
acted as guardians and administrators, and attended once a 
month sessions of the county court which then had jurisdiction 
in probate matters. I told Father Shepherd of my desire to 
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make the acquaintance of these officials as they visited his 


hotel from time to time, and that his pay for my board de- 


pended largely upon my success in business. I asked him to 
be my friend, and at least let people know why I was there 
and what my proposed business was. He became my fast 
friend and helped me to make very many valuable acquaint- 


- ances, though he was a Democrat and father-in-law of Delazon 


Smith, one of the leading young Democrats in the county. 
Early in the spring of 1853 I received a letter from my 
intended wife, suggesting that my success in business she 
thought gave sufficient promise for the future, and that it 
was not necessary for us to wait longer. Accordingly I got 
together one hundred dollars in money, made a trip around 
the river to Louisville, Ky., and thence via rail to Lexington 
for the purpose of realizing something of the deferred hope. 
We were married on the 15th of April of that year. Before 
going to Kentucky and claiming my bride I purchased from 
the Reverend Daniel Lane a house and two lots in Keosauqua, 
at the price of three hundred and fifty dollars, and borrowed 
fifty dollars from Thomas Devon to make the first payment. 
I had also attended several auction sales and bought some 
chairs and tables, a cook stove and a few dishes. My wife’s 
mother had packed a feather bed, some pillows and bed clothes 
and quilts of the old style in a store box, and we returned to 
Iowa the latter part of April, 1853. The expense of my trip 
and marriage left me only two dollars of the one hundred I 
had when I started for my bride. We arrived in Keosauqua 
on Sunday in a slight April shower. On Monday we pro- 
ceeded to the house I had purchased, which was in need of 
repair. We whitewashed the walls and my wife washed the 
windows. The next day we made a bill of about forty dollars 
at the store for additional house-keeping facilities—I bought 
a sack of flour and a ham of meat and on Tuesday evening 
we took tea at home. It was the first home I had had, in the 
proper sense of the term, since we left Maryland, and when 
we sat down at our own table to drink our cup of tea and 
eat the biscuit made by my own wife, I could not repress the 
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tears Gane came to my eyes, and I thanked God for the 
mercy that he had bestowed upon us. 

In the fall of 1853 I made a trip west through the southern 
tier of counties, attending the courts in Davis, Appanoose, 
Wayne and Decatur counties. I made the trip on horseback 
with a pair of saddle-bags that contained my necessary bag- 
gage. 

From Bloomfield I was accompanied by H. H. Trimble and 
Mr. Palmer, members of the bar, and at Centerville Mr. Tan- 
nehil! and Ames Harris joined our party. The country west 
of Centerville was very sparsely settled and the road con- 
sisted merely of two paths worn by the horses and wagon 
wheels on the prairie grass. In Wayne county we applied at 
a settler’s house for accommodations for the night, but the 
housewife informed us that her husband had gone to mill, 
and that she had nothing in the house to eat save a little 
bacon. She said if we would remain she would entertain us 
with such accommodations as the place afforded. The corn 
was hardly yet ripe enough to feed our horses, but if we 
would select the ripest and use some salt in feeding we were 
welcome to do so. We also, at her request, plucked some of 
the softer ears of the corn and these she grated upon a large 
tin grater, and frying some of the bacon in her skillet she 
made cakes of the grated corn and fried them in the fat. She 
also gave us a cup of good coffee and with the appetites we 
had acquired in our travel we made a very hasty and pala- 
table meal. 

When bedtime came she made us beds upon the floor. 
The next morning we had a breakfast of the same corn, 
bacon and coffee. The lady made a very reasonable charge 
for our entertainment, and she had no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of our compliments upon the fare. The next 
morning we rode into Corydon, the county seat of Wayne 
county. ‘The only hotel in the place was a small one and one- 
half story frame house, with a shed addition for kitchen and 
dining hall. Our bed-room was the upstairs and our beds 
were in two rows with our heads under the eaves, and our 
feet touching each other in the center of the room. We had 
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no separate apartment and our wearing apparel furnished 
the pillows. 

‘The court was held in a frame schoolhouse on the public 
square. The boundaries of the public square were ascertained 
by a lot of wooden stakes or pegs. There was no general 


_- store in the place. An enterprising peddlar with two large 


peddling wagons came through with us from Centerville and 
erected a tent in the center of the square for the display and 
sale of his goods, and whenever the court was not in actual 
session his store was opened for business. Judge Townsend, 
of Monroe county, was the judge of the court. 

From Wayne county we went to Decatur county, the ped- 
dlar also keeping us company with his itinerant dry goods es- 
tablishment. During this trip I made the acquaintance of 
very many young men that afterwards became distinguished as 
lawyers, legislators and judges. The only lawsuit in which 
I was consulted was a slander case tried in Wayne county. 


‘The suit was brought in behalf of a young woman for dam- 


ages because of words spoken against her reputation. Amos 
Harris, from Centerville, was engaged as attorney by the de- 
fendant. When the case was about to be called for trial Harris 
asked my advice as to the course to be pursued. I retired 
with him to the shady side of the schoolhouse for consulta- 
tion. He told me that his client was a man of some property 
and that the plaintiff had some witnesses who would testify 
clearly and positively to the slanderous words spoken by his 
client of and concerning the young lady. He said his client 
really had not injured the reputation of the young woman 
at all because nobody believed him nor believed anything 
that he said, as he had a very bad reputation for veracity. He 
said they could make no defense whatever for the girl’s char- 
acter was good and he was afraid of a large verdict for dam- 
ages against his client. He asked me if I could think of any 
way that he could help his client out of the difficulty. I 
asked him if he could prove that nobody believed what his 
client said. He said, yes, there were plenty of persons that 
would testify to that, but he could not see how that was any 
defense. I told kim it was no defense againt the slander, but 


~ his client for truth and veracity. The plaintiff’s attorneys 
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it might be proved with advantage in mitigation of dam 
provided his client would be willing to save his money at 
expense of his reputation. Harris called his client out and 
suggested the course I recommended. The fellow wineed, but “ 
finally consented that Harris might make the proof. I sug- 
gested that as the lady’s witnesses were all friendly to her, — 
that Harris might, on cross examination, prove by them that 
they did not at the time or ever believe the slander that his 

client had uttered against the lady and that they had never ~ 
repeated it to anyone except accompanied by the statement 

of their belief that it was false. This Harris did and intro- — 
duced several other witnesses to prove the bad reputation of 


objected and the Court first hesitated to allow the witnesses to 
so testify, but upon the suggestion that it was the best thing 
for the lady’s reputation, and that as nearly the whole popu- 
lation of the county was there attending court, it was better 
to clear up her reputation by this testimony than to give her 
money to heal her wounded feelings, the Court finally took 
this view of the case and permitted the evidence to go to the 
jury in mitigation of damages. The jury found a verdict in 
favor of the lady for the sum of only twenty dollars. She 
went home with her character thoroughly vindicated and her 
reputation restored. The only one unhappy over the result 
appeared to be the attorney for the lady. He was undoubt- 
edly expecting a handsome recovery as the only means of 
compensating him for his professional work. From Decatur | 
county I returned home, having learned much of the country 
and its people, and having made many interesting acquaint- 
ances among the members of the bar. 

IT may now tell something of my -politieal career, which 
properly begins at about this date. I had been made chair- 
man of the County Committee of the then fast dissolving or- 
ganization known as the Whig party. In the fall of 1854 I 
was a candidate for re-election as County Attorney. We had 
nominated a county ticket of two candidates for the State 
Senate and four candidates for Representative. James W. 
Grimes was the candidate for Governor. The Democratic 
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party had passed what was called the ‘‘Kansas-Nebraska 
_ Bill’’ containing a clause repealing the Missouri Compromise 
‘measure, adopted in 1820, that prohibited slavery and invol- 


untary servitude in the territories of the United States that 


q _ had been aequired by the Louisiana purchase, north of 36 de- 


grees and 30 minutes of north latitude. This had resulted in 


e - the partial disorganization of the Democratic party through- 


out many of the northern states. I had left Kentucky because 
of my opposition to slavery, and especially what I regarded as 
the baleful influence of that institution upon the white popu- 
lation. I had settled in Iowa because it was a free state and 
because I felt that the opportunities for success in life would 
be greater than in a slave state. I had observed whilst in Ken- 
tucky that the fixed conditions of political, social and business 
life made the success of the young man, depending only on his 
own energies and abilities, always doubtful and difficult. 
Upon my defeat as prosecuting attorney in 1854, at the sug- 
gestion of several members elected to the legislature from Van 
Buren county, I went to Iowa City in their company at the 
beginning of the session, and through their influence I was 
elected clerk of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Iowa. I found this position of great advantage and help, not 
only pecuniarily, but I made the acquaintance of public men 
of all parties during the session. Afterwards in 1856-7 I was 
elected Secretary of the State Senate. In 1854, at the disso- 
lution of the old Whig party there existed a political organiza- 
tion in many of the states of the Union called the ‘‘ Know 
Nothings.’’ It was a secret political organization, having for 
its principal doctrines opposition to the Roman Catholics and 
to the foreign born citizens of the United States. I refused to 
affiliate with this Know Nothing organization for the reason 
that I did not believe in secret political societies or organiza- 
tions in this country, and I did not believe in making the re- 
ligious faith or affiliations of any man a test for office, neither 
did I believe that anyone should be excluded from the confi- 
dence and respect of his fellow men because of the place of 
his birth. Hence, as county chairman of the expiring Whig 
party, I issued to the people of Van Buren county a circular 
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stating my position and declining to call any convention to 
co-operate with the Know Nothing organization. I did this 
for the further reason that the opposition to the. extension of 
slavery into the territories was becoming every day more and 
more pronounced in the northern states of the Union, and the 
nucleus of what was afterwards the Republican party had 
already been formed in many of the northern states. 

It may be interesting to have the history of how Henry Clay 
Dean became a Democrat, and to note how a slight thing may 
change the destiny and fortune of a man in this life. In the 
fall of 1854 the Methodist Annual Conference for Iowa met 
at the city of Dubuque. It was the custom at that early day 
for the members of the conference to become guests of the 
citizens of the locality where it had its meeting. Dean was 
then a member of the Conference and had been receiving 
and filling regular appointments as a pastor. At Dubuque 
resided Hon. George W. Jones, then a Democratic United 
States Senator from Iowa. Jones maintained a good table and 
was a good liver, and his wife an excellent, hospitable lady. 
In assigning the members of the Conference to the different 
citizens, Dean was assigned as the guest of Senator Jones and 
his wife. After the Conference had been in session a few days, 
the Know Nothings, having been secretly organized in Du- 
buque, became very active in obtaining the names of the 
Methodist ministers, and in initiating them into their order. 
Among other names presented and favorably acted upon was 
that of Henry Clay Dean, my former pastor and friend. After 
he had been elected and the time appointed for his initiation 


was a few nights hence, one of the over-zealous ministers rep- 
resented to Brother Dean that as he had now been elected a 
member of the Know Nothing organization it was not 


proper for him to continue to be the guest of and accept the 
hospitality of the wife of George W. Jones, who was a Roman 
Catholic. Dean was an enormous eater and the suggestion 
that he should give up his nice boarding place greatly offended 
him, and he denounced the suggestion as bigotry and presump- 
tion inexcusable. He at once went to Senator Jones and told 
him of the proposition that had been made to him and the 


— 
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cause of it, and denounced the Know Nothing organization in 
most uncompromising terms. The Senator was pleased with 


_ Brother’ Dean’s zeal in the matter, and induced him on the 


succeeding Sabbath to preach a sermon on ‘‘Know Nothing- 


‘ ism”? and to denounce it from the pulpit. Dean was a man 
~~ Ob more than ordinary ability with a wonderful command of 
language. 


Upon the adjournment of the Conference Senator Jones 
wrote to Judge Knapp at Keosauqua stating the situa- 
tion and suggestiug that Dean be employed in the political 
canvass against the Know Nothings that fall, and be encour- 
aged in his opposition to that Order. Dean returned to Keosau- 
qua and I had a long conference with him upon this matter. 
I knew that he had been engaged several years before in col- 
lecting the most learned and effective arguments in favor of 
protective tariff delivered in Congress from time to time, espe- 
cially from Whig members from the State of Pennsylvania. I 
also knew that he had preached some of the bitterest sermons 
against human slavery that I had ever heard from the pulpit 
or from any source, and I urged upon him that he could not 
consistently co-operate with the Democratic party because of 
his views in regard to the tariff and because of his opposition 
to slavery. I pointed out to him that the organization of the 
Republican party was then proceeding in most of the states 
and that his feelings, sentiments and views would be better 
expressed by the position of that organization; that the Know 
Nothing party was a mere temporary passion and would 
effervesce and disappear in a short time, and that his efforts 
in opposition to it would be wholly unnecessary and gra- 
tuitous. But he was too wroth and anxious for his revenge 
against those who suggested that he decline the hospitality 
and good dinners of Senator Jones. He accordingly entered 
the canvass, and that fall, there being the election in Virginia 
in which Henry A. Wise was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor opposed by the Know Nothings, Dean with letters 
of recommendation from Jones, Senator Dodge and other lead- 
ing Democrats of Iowa, went to Virginia and entered the po- 
litical canvass in favor of Wise, who was elected. Dean then 


went to Washington City: With the iene of Dodge, Fone ox 
and the Virginia delegation he was elected Chaplain of the — 
United States Senate, and thereafter, and especially during © 
the Civil War, he made himself notorious as a Democratic — 
orator. 

- The General Assembly of 1854-5 elected George G. Wright, 
then of Van Buren county, Norman W. Isbell and William 
G. Woodward, Judges of the Supreme Court of the State to 
fill the vacancy caused by the expirations of the terms of 
Judges Willianis, Kinney and Greene. At this session also 
occurred the first election of James Harlan, United States 
Senator. Mr. Harlan was not permitted to take his seat un- 
der this election, for the reason that at the adjourned joint 
session at which he was eleeted, the Senate as an organized 
body with their president, Maturin L. Fisher, had not par- 
ticipated in the election, but had previously adjourned the 
session of the State Senate. Mr. Harlan was again elected 
in the session of 1856-7 and his right was recognized by the 
Senate. 

In the summer of the year 1856 a Republican Convention 
was called for the State-to be held at lowa City, for the or- 
ganization of that party in sympathy with other State organ- 
izations of like name and principles. As the sole surviving 
official of the old Whig party in Van Buren county, I called 
a County Convention to meet at Keosauqua for the purpose 
of appointing delegates to the State Convention to be held 
at Iowa City. I wrote a letter to my friend, H. C. Caldwell, 
asking him to write a letter to Judge Wright and urge upon 
him the propriety, as he could not be present at this County 
Convention, of writing a letter endorsing and encouraging 
the movement. Judge Wright declined to write any such 
letter and simply wrote to Mr. Caldwell that he hoped we 
were doing right in ealling the County Convention. 

I was present at the County Convention and we started the 
movement with such enthusiasm as we were able to awaken. 
Delegates were duly appointed, but the attendance at Iowa 
City required of them an overland trip of some seventy-five 
miles. I then owned a small gray mare and a mustang pony 


§ Zz Senator from Van Buren county; Dr. William Craig, George 
4 C. Duffield and myself; I am the last one living. I had the 
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and what was ealled a Democrat wagon, having two seats. 
With this team and wagon I furnished the transportation 
for the delegation, and Van Buren county was represented 7 

in the State Convention by Abner H. McCrary, our State ‘a 


honor also to be appointed one of the secretaries of this, the 
first Republican State Convention held in Iowa. It was the 
beginning of the political organization that has ever since, 
with the exception of a period of four years, controlled the 
legislation and policy of the State. 


REPORT UPON THE PROPRIETY OF ABANDONING 
FORTS ARMSTRONG AND DES MOINES, 


Sir,—Your letter of the 17th inst. reached me at St. Louis, 
and in due course of mail. The report which you direct me 
to make upon the propriety of abandoning Forts Armstrong 
and Des Moines, I will now present in the order pointed out 
by you. 

Ist. As to the expediency of breaking up the present estab- 
lishment at Rock Island. The establishment of the fort in 
the first instance was with a view to the protection of our 
frontier citizens, in other words to aid in securing such control 
over the Indians thereabout as might at all times be exercised 
in a way to insure the general quiet. Whether the object 
contemplated has been obtained throughout need not now be 
enquired into, it is enough to know that the inquietude which 
dictated the order for the establishment of the fort is now dis- 
pelled by the removal of the Indians to a distant point and 


1 The Historical Department recently received this document which, though 
not signed, has onit a memorandum, recently made, the substance of which is 
verified in a letter from the Adjutant General of the United States as follows: 
‘*Prom a comparison of the enclosed manuscript with records on file, it is 
believed the handwriting of the manuscript is that of Colonel George Croghan, 
formerly Inspector General, United States Army. No report of Colonel 
Croghan containing information such as that contained in the manuscript has 
een found on file in this office.’’ 
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that there no longer exists a necessity for keeping up its gar- 
rison. Let the post then be abandoned, but previously thereto, _ 
at all events simultaneously therewith, remove the Indian 
agency to the point which may be fixed upon for the military 
establishment at the same time withdraw the license granted 
to the trader at Rock Island that after the withdrawal of the 
troops the Indians may have neither excuse nor inducement 
for a continuance of their visits there, which cannot be made 
without attendant evil consequences, for invariably on his re- 
turn home through the white settlements he is deprived as 
he would say unfairly of his purchases or presents. What can 
follow but a burning desire to revenge himself upon the first 
white man he may meet, for they are all in his eye equally 
guilty of the fraud which has been practiced upon him. 

2d. The place which should be selected upon the Des 
Moines. Agreeably to your instructions, I have ‘conversed 
freely on this subject with both Lt. Cols. Davenport and 
Kearney. Lt. Col. D. I found well informed upon all mat- 
ters relating to the Sauk & Fox Indians and though he did 
not disagree with me as to inutility of continuing a garrison 
upon Rock Island he seemed rather to question the propriety 
of breaking it up immediately for the purpose of establishing 
it upon the Des Moines, which river he thinks possesses not 
the same military advantages that are held out by the lower 
Toway river. 

Col. K. is decidedly opposed to the establishment of a garri- 
son upon any part of the Des Moines, or indeed to the erec- 
tion of any new forts. He would give the garrison at Fort 
Armstrong either to Prairie du Chien or St. Peters, insisting 
upon it that with his command of dragoons he can keep the 
peace of all the country thereabouts. I question his ability 
to perform the service he will take upon himself. I would not 
express a doubt about his trying. At all events to insure him 
success as far as practicable, it would be necessary to arm him 
with power to punish forthwith such whites as he might find 
trespassing upon the Indian lands, for to such scoundrels half 
the Indian outrages may invariably be traced. 


Since my note a you of the 25th Dee. I have had frequent 


- conversations with Gen. Clark and other gentlemen, the best 
- informed upon the subject which I have under consideration. 
All agree with me in the propriety of breaking up Fort Arm- 


strong but they cannot so readily fix upon a point on the Des 


- Moines to which its garrison shall be sent, being unacquainted 


with the navigable character of the river. 

Left then in a great measure to my own judgment in the 
case, and required by you to designate some place for a mili- 
tary location, I will fix upon the mouth of the Raccoon fork 
as combining perhaps more advantages than are presented by 
any other point on the river. It is very nearly, if not equally 
accessible by water as Cedar Point, and is besides much 
farther removed from the Missouri state line than that point, 
a circumstance not to be forgotten when recollecting that the 
Indians when not upon their hunting grounds will most gen- 
erally be about the agency and trading horses, be they near 
or at a distance from the white settlements and it should be 
a care to keep them as far as possible separated. You will 
perceive by the accompanying map that Raccoon fork is 50 
miles N. of the Missouri line. 

The Upper fork of the Des Moines is not without its ad- 
vantages and could it be provisioned as easily as the Raccoon 
fork (and it might be for ought I know) it might be esteemed 
the most eligible situation of the two from its admirable loca- 
tion with respect to Council Bluffs and St. Peters, being di- 
rectly in a line between the two and not more than 125 miles 
from either, and more than this it lies within the neutral 
ground separating the Sauk and Sioux upon which both 
tribes wish that a garrison should be located. Keokuck has 
already expressed great unwillingness to the erection of a 
fort upon the Des Moines unless it be upon the neutral ground 
as above stated. Did-I know more particularly your views 
with respect to our Indian relations I should perhaps not feel 
so much at a loss in determining a military position on the 
Des Moines the best calculated to meet them. If your sole 
object in erecting a fort upon the Des Moines be the preserva- 
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tion of the peace between the whites and the Sae and Fox 
tribes of Indians, I should advise its location lower down so 
as to interpose between the white settlements and the Indian 
towns, but believing that peace with the Sioux is also consid- 
ered by you it is therefore that I have located at the Raccoon 
fork as a point as more likely to be properly considered by 
that tribe. 

If it be intended in the arrangements of our military forts 
not only to protect ourselves from Indian outrages but at 
the same time to keep the peace among the several tribes 
themselves, the end cannot be secured without the occupancy 
of some point about the Council Bluffs, at all events above the 
by [?] river Platte. We are bound in honor to secure the im- 
migrating Indians against danger from the powerful tribes 
above them on the Missouri and its tributaries and it eannot 
be done under existing circumstances. I would then reeom- 
mend that one entire regiment of infantry oceupy some point 
above the Platte and that the Regiment of Dragoons be sta- 
tioned (when not on distant serviee) at Fort Leavenworth. 
But let the decision with respect to the Regiment of Infantry 
be as it may, I would advise that [?] Leavenworth be given 
up exclusively to the Dragoons and that Lt. Col. Kearney’s 
command be ordered there, at Jeast as soon as the barracks 
which he now occupies becomes unhabitable. Yours 3d Jan- 
uary then with respect to the present Dragoons location N. 
of the Missouri is now answered. Having directed your in- 
quiries with [?] relation to the Des Moines I may be traveling 
somewhat out of the line pointed out, but it may not be un- 
pleasing to you that I should continue on and state my 
reasons for the oeeupaney of some place about the Council 
Bluffs. 

The establishment of such a fort is essential. 

Ist. In consequence of the approximation of our white 
settlements to Indians who have claimed and oceupied the 
country adjacent to that point since our earliest intercourse 
with them. 

2nd. The position assigned to the Potowotomies, and 
which will be assigned to other immigrating Indians, and 3d. 
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the influence which it exerts over the great nation of Sioux of 


the Missouri river, who if conjecture be verified, will very 


soon be joined by all the Sioux of the St. Peters. 

The Indians in the immediate vicinity of the fort in ques- 
tion are the Ottos and Missouris 25 miles distant from Council 
Bluffs on the Platte, the Omahas and Puncas (70 or 80 miles 
above on the Missouri S. side). Several bands of the Pawnees 
(a powerful and turbulent nation) to the west about 150 miles 
in the rear and on the N. side of the Missouri from the bound- 
ary of the State to a point 100 miles above the Bluffs having 
been in part assigned to immigrating Indians and the residue 
alloted as a common hunting ground to all Indians who were 
parties to the treaty of Prairie du Chien in 1830. A battle 
field is thus prepared for every party thus privileged. But in 
view of the combustible material here already collected and 
increasing it will be borne in mind that the country of the 
Missouri Sioux commences only 100 miles above the Council 
Bluffs and extends up the Missouri river many hundreds of 
miles, inhabited by the most powerful and warlike tribes of 
Indians with whom we had intercourse. Conviction must then 
force itself upon you that sooner or later conflicts must take 
place. The Indians below will extend their excursions as 
game becomes scarce, into the country of the Sioux above, and 
that retaliation which is a consequence of such trespass will 
be visited surely in some unpleasant shape or another, unless 
it be prevented by a military force. My reasoning may not 
convince you but my conviction is that Council Bluffs is the 
most important military position between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Red river of Lake Winnipeg, and further that its im- 
portance will continue to increase in proportion to the increase 
of Indians and whites in its vicinity. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM SALTER. 
I. : Xs 
HENRY DODGE TO HIS DAUGHTERS, SALINA AND CHRISTIANA. 


The following letter of Henry Dodge affords a glimpse into 
his fine domestic character. His daughter, Salina, became the 
wife of Major F. Truett; Christiana, the wife of James Clarke, 
third Governor of the Territory of Iowa. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, March 4, 1835. 
Misses Salina and Christiania Dodge, Female Academy, Kaskaskia, 
Illinois. 


My Drar CurmpREN: I received my youngest daughter’s letter, 
dated on the 19th of January, by the last mail. The mails have 
been very irregular at this post during the winter. Your Mama, 
as well as myself, was exceedingly anxious to hear from you. I 
had the pleasure of receiving a letter from Mr. Morrison by the 
same mail that brought me Christiania’s letter, informing me of 
the progress my younger daughter was making in her education, 
which was a source of great gratification to her parents. On con- 
sulting with your Mama, as well as the expressed desire of my 
youngest daughter, I concluded to permit you both to remain at 
school during the next summer. I have written to Mr. Morrison 
by this mail to furnish you the necessary clothing that you may 
want, as well to pay your schooling for the quarter ending on the 
1ith of June, and that I would remit the amount to Mr. Collier, 
merchant at St. Louis, subject to his order. 

I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you next season, and in 
the meantime it will be a source of great gratification to your par- 
ents to receive letters from you both frequently. I hope, my dear 
children, you are both deeply impressed with the importance of 
improving every hour to advantage. Your future prospects, your 
happiness and usefulness in life will greatly depend upon the use 
you now make of your time. The minds of the young are suscepti- 
ble of receiving early impressions that is to have a lasting influ- 
ence on their actions and respectability through life. And be 
assured that although I am not with you I think of you daily and 
hope to see you learned and accomplished young ladies. 

Present your Mama’s as well as my best respects to the Sisters 
who have charge of the female academy. 

Affectionately your father, 
H. Dopee. 
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HENRY DODGE TO GEORGE W. JONES. 


A ; Mapison, Jan. 8, 1848. 
Gen’l George W. Jones, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: Mr. George Hyer is anxious to obtain a District of 
Public Surveying. He is a highly respectable gentleman and is 
at present the editor of the “Rock River Pilot,” a Democratic paper 
printed at Watertown, in this Territory. He is a man of talent 
and every way trustworthy and deserves the respect and confidence 
of the Democratic party in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hyer thinks that a surveying expedition would have a tend- 
ency to restore his health, which has been delicate for some time. 

_ Mr. Delaplaine, with whom you are acquainted, informs me that 
Mr. Hyer is an excellent practical surveyor. I desire always to 
give my aid to men of worth and integrity, to those whose situation 
requires help, and if consistent with your official arrangements I 
would be much gratified if Mr. Hyer could obtain the surveying he 
desires. ; 

I am, with much esteem, 

Your ob’t serv’t, 
Henry Dopce. 


CLE 
GEORGE LEWIS TO W. S., BURLINGTON. 


The writer was pastor of a Welch congregation on Flint 
ereek, Des Moines county. With his family and some of his 
people he went to Kansas, July, 1855, where they took up 
claims between Lecompton and Lawrence. He describes what 
he there witnessed. 


LAWRENCE, Kawsas, July 12, 1856. 

* * * One day I had a conversation with a man from Virginia 
(who lives about a mile from me) about the Congressional Committee 
and the bogus laws. I told him frankly my opinion, not mistrust- 
ing him to be a traitor, for he had never taken an active part with 
the pro-slavery party; but he went down to Lecompton that day 
and charged me of being a spy between Lecompton and Lawrence, 
and I received word before night that day that it was not safe 
for me to go either to Lecompton or Lawrence. One night an 
attempt was made to burn the house of one of my neighbors, but 
the owner got wind of it the day before. A company of Frree- 
Soilers under arms gathered to protect the house, and when the 
mob got together they were fired upon-—one horse was killed, one 
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man slightly wounded, two were taken prisoners and released next 
morning; the son of the governor being one of the gang, and 
another person ran into the woods close by, and did not leave till 
evening next day. The next day the governor went out on an 
exploring expedition for Sharp’s rifles. He threatened to tear the 
heart out of one lady if she would not tell where her husband was. 
The lady was in a delicate condition. She felt much alarmed at 
the threat and the consequence was she miscarried and there she 
remained from 2 o’clock p. m. till 10 that evening all alone. * * * 
The governor was intoxicated so that he could hardly steer his 
horse that day. It is reported that when he gets in a state of 
inebriety he forgets himself; then his pro-slavery friends curse 
him because he does not do so and so, and then he curses them, and 
tells them to go and do it; and afterwards, when he is reminded 
of it, he does not recollect anything about it. With such a man 
at the head of your affairs, what can we expect but murders, pillages 
and outrages to take place? 

One day lately I had been on an errand to Lecompton and was 
returning. About a mile from home I met a Southerner, and the 
following conversation occurred: 


Southerner—“Where are you going, my friend?” 

Myself—‘I am going home, Sir.” 

Southerner—‘What is the news?” 

Myself—‘Nothing special.” 

Southerner—‘What paper is that?” (I had a newspaper in my 
hand.) 

Myself—‘‘It is the Lecompton Union, Sir.” 

(Having a pro-slavery paper in my hand, I suppose he thought 
I was ‘right on the goose, pro-slavery phrase.) 

Southerner—‘The Abolitionists have killed four men again.” 

Myself—“Where at?” 

Southerner—‘At Hickory Point, where they killed 8 before. 
They are taking the law in their own hands: we will have to do 
the same. We must scour the Territory. We will soon give them, 
‘Hark from the tombs.’ Where did you come from to this terri- 
tory, my friend?” 

Myself—“From the State of Iowa, Sir.” 

Southerner—“I suppose you are a Free Soiler then.” 

Myself—‘Certainly; but I am willing to abide by the decision 
of the Ballot box. If it becomes a free State, I know I can live in 
it; and if it becomes a Slave State, if I could not live in it, I sup- 
pose my pro-slavery friends would permit me to leave.” 

Southerner (smiling)—“You talk like a sensible man.” 

Myself—‘That is the way I always talk. I do not want any- 
thing but to carry out republican principles.” 
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My Southern friend left smiling. When the advocates of Slavery 


are met on that ground, they are compelled to admit that their 


opponents are right; but the trouble is they will turn round and 
cut their throats the first time they can have. 

During the late disturbances here, it appeared as though the 
bottomless pit had taken an emetic and vomited all its filth upon 
this vicinity. You can judge what a miserable condition we have 
been in when peaceful citizens were arrested, dragged to the camp 
and kept prisoners for days, unless they could give a satisfactory 
account of themselves; horses were stolen in broad daylight * * * 
and threats were made to drive the Freesoilers away from their 
claims, or kill them all to give room to Southern settlers. * * * 
I was very thankful I had no horse for them to disturb; for it 
was with great difficulty that I managed to keep a yearling colt 
from being stolen by them. The sacking of Lawrence is nothing 
to be compared to the outrages that have been committed since in 
murdering the citizens, stealing horses, stopping teams on the high- 
way and robbing them of their contents, and the teamsters of their 
money. They even stopped the stage one day, and robbed the 
passengers. Brother Hughes has been for 9 months sick a great 
part of the time of the chills. * * * The mob searched his house 
lately for Sharp’s Rifles. 

Brother Jones was one of the party who rescued Bronson from 
Sheriff Jones last fall. The mob have been in search of him lately; 
but nobody would tell them where he lived, everybody pretended 
not to know such a man, even those who were intimately acquainted 
with him, he is now in very low circumstances, he can not get 
but very little work, for the disturbance has discouraged a great 
portion of our people so that there is but little enterprise in the 
Territory at present. * * * [I have not received a cent from 
any source since I came to the Territory. * * * The people 
have lost so much time so that they were not able to plant the 
half of what they otherwise would, so I have but little hopes of 
getting anything from them. I would be very thankful if I could 
get some clothing, and it would be a great help tome. * * * 


LAWRENCE City, K. T., Aug. 26, 1856. 

* * * JT feel under great obligations to your ladies for sym- 
pathy to us that are annoyed by the invaders from a neighboring 
State. Our prospect is gloomy. Violence and outrage reign in 
the territory and men do not feel safe to go away from home. 
Occasionally, a man is attacked and butchered by the ruffians. 
* Eo * 
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; “fe LAWRENCE, Oct. 13, 1856. 

* * * Tt gives me great encouragement to find that the sie 
of freedom sympathize with us in our persecutions. 

Things are a good deal quieter now than when I wrote to you ’ 
before. On Sunday, Sept. 14th, a large army of the enemy made 
their appearance at Franklin, four miles from this place, and some 
400 came up within a mile of this place, and about 15 of our boys 
went out to meet them. They exchanged several shots; none of 
our boys were hurt, but several of them were killed. The Mis- 
sourians expected there were 2,000 men in Lawrence; but Lane and 
many of his men were gone away, and there were but some 350 men 
in the place. If the enemy had been aware of this, they could have 
come in very easy; but there would have been a great slaughter, 
for the citizens would have fired on them from the houses. The 
reason why Lane and his men had left was that Geary, the new 
governor, had stated if there was any fighting to be done, he would 
do it with the U. S. troops. About 10 o’clock Sunday night the 
troops came down from Lecompton; about 400 of them, with four 
pieces of cannon to guard the town. Early Monday morning the 
governor came down and went down to Franklin, and ordered the 
Territorial militia to disband. * * * Some of them came up this 
way and wanted to cross the Kansas river at this place, but our 
boys would not promise not to fire on them; so the governor con- 
cluded they had better not attempt it. They camped on the hill 
south of town, and next morning went up to Lecompton, and five 
miles from this place they “stole several horses, and shot David 
Buffum in the bowels so that he died the next morning. They had 
stolen his horses before they shot him, and some of them had been 
to his house a couple of weeks before and plundered it of about 
$300.00 worth at that time. * * * Because he would not admit 
that he owned a Sharp’s rifle, and because he would not tell where 
it was, he was shot. * * * The governor has organized several 
companies of militia throughout the Territory, one at this. place. 
I was present at the organization of that company when in address- 
ing the soldiers he remarked that twelve months would not roll 
round till Kansas’ wrongs would be righted as right as they ever 
would be. The governor is anxious to keep things still during the 
Presidential campaign. After the Presidential election I would 
not be surprised in the least if he should turn out to be pro-slavery. 
There are over 100 prisoners of our boys at Lecompton who are 
to be tried they say next week. What appears to me very strange 
is if the governor is as anxious to do right as he pretends to be 
what is the reason that there are no prisoners on the pro-slavery 
side. It looks to me like a one-sided affair. * * * 

The election is over; seven votes were polled at Lawrence, and 
I understood over 400 at Lecompton, and upwards of 2,000 at Leay- 
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7 enworth. * * * JT know not what will be the result. * * * i 


dl have succeeded, after camping about four weeks on the open Prairie, 


to get into a house, for which I will have to pay $2.00 per month 


of rent. There is neither upper nor lower floor in it, and neither 


a door nor a window in it. Since my house was burnt, all my books 


_ and bed and bedding got wet. * * * TI have succeeded to get 


$10 worth of provisions from the relief fund ; when we use that 
up I do not know whence to obtain any more from. A part of the 
company conducted by Mr. Eldridge [T. B.] has arrived, but my 
box has not arrived with them. I hope the other part of the 
company will bring it. * * * 

* ¥* * Excuse my poor writing; you must recollect that I have 
neither a table nor a desk. * * * Many thanks to you for your 
sympathies and exertions on our behalf. 


IV. 


EDWARD JONES TO W. S., BURLINGTON. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS TERRITORY, 2nd August, 1856. 

Rey. Pastor: * * * We are greatly encouraged by the tidings 
of sympathy we receive from the friends of the down trodden 
Kansas. * * * The border ruffians are still among us committing 
depredations. Week before last 9 horses were stolen from this 
immediate vicinity. This week a store situated three miles from 
here has been robbed of some 500 dollars worth of goods. In fact 
the southerners organized militia of the Territory are an organ- 
ized band of robbers guarded by U. S. soldiers from the Free 
State Settlers. * * * J started for Kansas with my family from 
Iowa with 3 dollars in my pocket, worked in Lawrence the first 
winter. In April, 55, moved on this claim where we lived 
since, have a horse worth 125 dollars, a cow, a yearling and a 
calf, a wagon worth 75 dollars, and 90 acres of land fenced in, 
about 12 only uarder cultivation. -* * * This spring * * * I 
engaged to work in Lawrence through the season at 2% dollars 
a day. [He was a carpenter.] Engaged a man and a team to plow 
my land, put my crops in, &c. Here comes one of my neighbors, 
tells me the soldiers headed by the sheriff were in pursuit of some 
twenty whom they wanted to take prisoners, of which I was one. 
I had to quit work, flee for safety until after court. Court being 
over, I resumed work; worked about a week, then comes the sack 
of Lawrence, which finally frustrated all my plans, all business 
being completely stagnated. Ever since have been called out on 
military duties, disbanded and re-banded time and again, laid out 
nights watching property, * * * harrassed by the demons incar- 
nate, shielded by the not less demoniacal U. S. army. Ce ee 
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Owing to what I have stated above, I am involved in debt about 
100 dollars, which grieves me most as much as the border ruffians; 
but I have the produce of five acres of wheat to meet it when I am 
able to get it threshed and cleaned, and have some 7 acres of corn 
that looks promising. I have not suffered any personal insults or 
injuries from border ruffians, but I charge to them our bare feet, 
bare knees, bare elbows and scant table. We have been able to get 
bread enough. * * * These facts I state at your request and 
not of complaint. I have enlisted for the war, and am prepared to 
bear its privations as a good soldier. * * * The sympathy and 
aid of the friends of freedom is justly merited by the self-sacri- 
ficing band of freemen (though downtrodden) in Kansas. There are 
many that are truly suffering such as would have been on a fair 
way of acquiring a respectable living, if not fortunes. If our 
friends wish to help us in our present embarrassing circumstances 
it would be highly acceptable. We have kept Sabbath School as 
regular as circumstances would admit, have pretty good attendance, 
rather destitute of books. We have organized a church some four 
weeks. Lewis visits us every other Sabbath, preaches in Welsh in 
the morning, English in the afternoon. Our church is a Union 
Congregational church composed of members of different denomina- 
tions and different nations. How far our warlike position and 
feeling is consistent with the principles of Christianity I do not 
know, but I am persuaded that such are the only principles destined 
to carry us safely through every campaign, political and military, 
* * * to the happy period when the government of this world 
will be in the hands of the people of the Most High. * * * 


Ye. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON TO W. S., BURLINGTON. 


BURLINGTON, Sept. 5, 1856. 
Rey. L. H. Parker, of Galesburg, recommended me to you. I am 
on my way to Nebraska City to raise 50 or 100 emigrants from 
Iowa to Kansas—good men. I will pay the stage fare across the 
State of any whom you or Gov. Grimes will recommend, will 
support them (in camp) till they reach Kansas & after that in 
case of war. I will provide tents, blankets, camp equipage, rifles 
(partly Sharp’s), side arms & ammunition. They will find meat 

Nebraska City Hotel. 
Please write me as soon as possible, & give the names of good 
men, ministers & others in western Iowa, who will help me find men. 
T. W. Hieeinson, 
Agt. Nat. Kansas Com. 


—— 


Na ee teen ae -~ 
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HORACE WHITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY NATIONAL KANSAS COM- 
re MITTEE, TO W. S. 


Curcaco, Nov. 28, 1856. 
Yours 24th received. * * * Please put all your clothing in 


one box if possible and direct it F. M. Lawrence, K. T. Simmons & 


Leadbeater, St. Louis, Mo. No. 424. * * * TI will record No. 424 
in our shipments as used at Burlington, Iowa. * * * Please 
inform us when your shipment is made and notify Messrs. Simmons 
& Leadbeater, St. Louis, stating that it is done under our direc- 
tions. They will pay freight. 


VII. 


REV. JOHN TODD TO W. S. 


TABOR, FREMONT Co., Iowa, Sept. 17, 1856. 

Yours of the 9th came by last mail. * * * The Kansas forces 
had been congregating here for more than three weeks until yes- 
terday. Our little village has been their headquarters on this side 
the river since the arrival of Lane’s company. You are right in 
saying that men are wanted. Such was the call for men that it 
was much feared that our friends in the Territory would be 
reduced to a state of suffering before a sufficient force could be 
raised to conduct safely to them the provisions which were here 
waiting to be conveyed. So imperative was the call for help in the 
shape of men that I myself volunteered, and should have gone yes- 
terday with the last company but for the fact that more cheering 
intelligence reached us on Monday. The road is said to be now open. 
Several skirmishes have taken place & Lane is in command of the 
Territory. + * = 

Provisions for Kansas can be obtained here very easily. Messrs. 
Howe (Samuel S.), Hyatt (Thaddeus), Higginson (T. W.), &¢., 
have been here and anything which can be done here to forward the 
cause of Freedom will be done most cheerfully. Br. J. N. Parsons, 
of Barnstable, Mass., a man of excellent spirit and conductor of a 
Mass. company, has been with us much of the time for more 
than a fortnight, but left on the 16th inst. It is to be deplored 
that of the leading men in this matter so few are Christian men. 
* * * They may be instrumental in securing to Kansas civil 
liberty, but other men and other influences must be employed before 
Kansas can be Christianized. They are by no means possessed of 
the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. Surely we have fallen on degen- 
erate times, & I fear for our country, lest a just retribution is 
about to overwhelm us in an awful destruction. * * * 
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JAMES W. GRIMES TO SAMUEL J. KIRKWOOD, STATE SENATOR OF 
JOHNSON AND IOWA COUNTIES. ie 

_ BurLineTon, 9 March, 1857. 

* * * Jn relation to the University you are now one of the 
Trustees, if I mistake not. What is proposed to be done? Will the 
board of instruction be filled and the institution placed fairly on 
its legs? * * * JT trust that some place may be found for Pro- | 
fessor Hedrick, of North Carolina, who is one of the waifs thrown 
upon the republican coast by the political storm of 1856. He is 
said by everybody who knows him to be a scientific man. * * * 
He was imprudent enough to entertain and express an independent 
thought, * * * he fearlessly expressed the opinion that this 
government was not established as a great slavery-propagandizing 
machine, and that the true interests of the Southern States did 
not justify the extension of the area of human servitude. * * * 

Mr. Lathrop told me that Mr. Dean [Amos] was ready 
to come to the State this spring and put the University in complete 
operation, if possession could be obtained of the capitol building. 
* * * Now as the Capitol and the University are both located by. 
the new Constitution [framed by the Third Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Jan. 19-March 5, 1857], I do not propose to take any action in 
the matter until the Constitution is acted upon by the people. 
* *  * The New Constitution will be adopted by 20,000 or 25,000 
majority, and thus the whole question will be set at rest without 
the assumption of any responsibility on my part. But if the 
Trustees of the University and citizens of the town generally con- 
ceive that it is of any importance to inaugurate the University 
President, Profs., etc., at once, i. e., this spring, and so signify their 
desire in some tangible shape, by petition, for instance, so as to 
justify me in acting, I shall have no hesitation in doing so. It isa 
matter about which I am perfectly indifferent save that I would 
like to see the University & especially the Normal School under 
good headway. I am convinced that the new Constitution is 
destined to be popular, and that it will be adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The Democracy as a party were too shrewd to be 
drawn into opposition to it. * * ™ JT have seen Johnstone 
[Edward], Gillaspy [George], Harris [Amos] and Palmer [David 
P.]| since their return from the Convention, & they are uniform in 
the opinion that there will be no organized opposition to its adop- 
tion in their counties of Lee, Wapello, Davis & Appanoose—all dem- 
ocratic. 

Our main efforts must be directed to carrying the legislature in 
October. There can be no trouble about the August election fon 
the Constitution]. As far as it regards any aspirations that I may 
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ave, I wish my friends to entirely disregard them and labor alone 
es r the advancement of our party and its principles. I desire to 

prevent our party from being dissevered, scattered Upon) 
before it is firmly consolidated. Above all I do not want to see 
this done before I get out of office. I have aided in keeping them 
_ together pretty well. We are in a much better condition than I 
expected we would be in two years ago. It will be very important 
to us that we secure the right kind of a man for governor in 
October. If we get a weak man, either intellectually or politically, 
we shall be swamped. I would suggest your name if I did not 
think it better for you to be a candidate for Congress next year, 
with a prospect for a senatorship two years hence. If, however, 
you prefer to be a candidate for governor in October, or if you 
prefer to be a candidate for the Senate in place of Jones [G. W.], 
you may rely upen my co-operation and aid. I am disposed to 
assist in selecting those men who can do us the most good. I want 
somebody in Congress from this State who has some common sense. 
* * * Tf I should be a candidate, I would meet with a very 
warm opposition from my townsman, Col. F. H. Warren. He 
imagines that I ought to have assisted him into the Senate two 
years ago, when I did not deem it my duty to mingle in the strife 
going on for that office. 


a = 

4 HENRY DODGE, DELEGATE TO CONGRESS FROM WISCONSIN TERRI- 
a TORY, TO A. C. DODGE, U. S. MINISTER TO SPAIN. 

; i WASHINGTON, Ap. 23, 1857. 

* * %* &R. J. Walker is a strong man with the President, and 
3 I have no doubt he is to be a candidate before the next National 
: Convention for the Presidency. His acceptance of the office of 
Governor of Kansas is one of his preparatory steps, and if he can 
succeed in settling the existing difficulties in that unfortunate Ter- 
ritory it will be raising him in the estimation of public opinion, 
and if he succeeds in his Pacific R. R. measure, he will be strong. 
Jeff. Davis told Col. Bequette and myself that Mr. Buchanan had 
vibrated 8 days (was the term he used) between Walker and Cass 
which he would appoint Sec. of State. He certainly selected a 
good man in Cass. Walker I never had much confidence in. He is 
a man of fine talents, sufficient for any office in the Government, 
but I have always doubted his integrity, and I think it would have 
been a great misfortune to the people of the U. S. to have preferred 
him to Gen’l Cass as Secretary of State. 


1 For full details of the joint efforts and speeches of Grimes and Kirkwood 
in carrying the October election, and of Kirkwood giving his vote in the legis- 
lature for the election of Grimes to the U. S. Senate, see the Life of Samuel J. 
Kirkwood by H. W. Lathrop, 1893, pp. 58-61. 
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JAMES W. GRIMES TO EDWARD C. DAVID, DUBUQUE. 


_ Buriuveron, Nov. 11, 1857. 

My Dear Six: Your favor of the 6th inst. is at hand. I know 
I have to expect the most bitter and unrelenting opposition of the 
Jones democrats, but as a compensation for that, the anti-Jones 
men do not regard me in so unfavorable a light. I happen to know 
that this is the case with some of them. = 

The editor of the Times knows but little of the condition of 
politics or of the politicians in this State, or he would not hazard 
the remarks he made to you. The republicans will be a wnit when 
it comes to vote in the Joint Convention, and if they were not, if 
the democrats were driven to the necessity of voting for repub- 
licans, they would not all vote for Bissell [F. E.] The editors of 
the Times are completely sold in this contest. I know more, living 
here, about affairs in DuBuque than they seem to know. I hardly 
think any good would come from any articles being published in 
the DuBuque papers. The contest is as good as settled. 

The story that there was an understanding with Lowe about 
the Senator I feel authorized from what I know to pronounce false. 
Lowe came to me and importuned me to enter the canvass actively 
for him—said he could not be elected unless I would do so. I did 
so, and he has written to me since the election saying that his 
success was attributable to my exertions. The God’s truth is there 
would never have been and would therefore be now no republican 
majority in this State to elect anybody had it not been for my 
time, money and strength spent in the cause. Every intelligent 
man in the State who knows anything of our politics knows this. 
Gen. Jones and his clique know it, and hence their maledictions. I 
understand the whole influence of the DuBuque and Pacific R. R. 
Co. is to enter the lists against me and for Bissell. 

There are just two things that can be done at DuBuque to aid 
me; Ist, to see Grimes [Joseph] of Colesburg, the member from 
Delaware Co., Woodward [J. S.] of Independence, Cooley [E. E. | 
of Decorah; let them understand the true condition of things in 
DuBuque, and get them committed in my favor. 2d, to have 
three or four active, influential friends of mine at Des Moines from 
DuBuque at the commencement of the session, to let the members 
know that the sentiment in DuBuque is not all one way. 

I think F has told more lies in the article you enclose than I 
ever saw crowded together in the same space. Instead of two- 
thirds of the population being north of the south line of Jackson 
County, three-fourths of it is south of that line. He says the 
north has never had any offices. Let us look at it a moment. The 
governor has been from DuBuque and Jackson eight out of eleven 
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years we have been a State. A Senator [U. S.] has always resided 


- at DuBuque. Geo. Greene was a resident of DuBuque and was 


elected as a DuBuque man to the Supreme Court of the State. Lin- 


' coln Clark was in Congress from DuBuque. Davis [Timothy] is 


now in Congress from Clayton, and is about to remove to DuBuque. 
Poor DuBuque! To satisfy thy capacious maw, the whole repub- 


_ lican party of the State must be put into the keeping of men who 


have never turned their hands over to sustain it. Well, we shall 
see about that. 

I write you with the utmost abandon and confidence. Allow me 
to say in conclusion, that I have no fear of the result. I believe 
I am as good as elected. It will take an awful pile of money in 
these hard times to buy up members enough to defeat me. I do 
not often go into a contest of this description to be beaten. 


XI. 


HENRY DODGE TO GEORGE W. JONES. 
Min’L Pornt, March 2nd, 1858. 
Gen. George W. Jones, U. States Senate, Washington. 

My Derar Jones: As Augustus corresponds directly with you, 
please let me know when he may return. I understood that Henry 
Madder had written to his brother that Augustus would return in 
April and that he would go to Rome on his return to the U. 
States. I presumed that the President had determined on his 
successor and that he would submit the name of the Minister to 
Spain for the action of the Senate, that he might be confirmed 
before he started and that the same vessel that conveyed him to 
Spain would bring Augustus and his family to the U. States; 
presuming that you knew the views of the President and Secretary 
of State on that subject and that you could give me reliable 
information, we are all anxious to hear from you on a subject of 
so much interest to us all. In my last letter I enclosed you one 
from Col. Steever to myself which I asked you to show to the 
President and to return it to me. Mr. Steever is a man of talent. 
He is in our Legislature and is sustaining the President with a 
boldness and directness of purpose that is highly creditable to him. 
I intend to send the President one of his speeches. He will be 
elected to Congress from Milwaukee. He was in the Mexican War 
with Gen’l Pierce and as the Gen’l stated to me, acquitted himself 
with great credit. He should have been appointed Post Master at 
Milwaukee and would have received the appointment but for the 
improper interference of R. J. Walker. I do hope you will reject 
Sharpstien in the Senate. I have written to Gen. Davis and Mr. 
Yulee on that subject. Sharpstien is not reliable in any respeci. 
He was a strong free-soiler in 1848, went strong for Martin Van 
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_ Mrs. Dodge and myself desire to be remembered to Mrs. Jones and 
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Buren and has been changiie his politicks to get office and availe 
himself of the influence of Walker with the President. The Pre 
dent stated to me that Walker had recommended him. He is a ~ 
man of no influence and cannot help the Democratic Party. My — 
regard for Gen. Pierce prevented my having him rejected as Dist. , 
Attny. for Wisconsin by the Senate. I hope the Douglas and Walker — 
men will not be reappointed to offices in this state. They will 
endeavor to deceive the President with false professions of support- 
ing his administration. What is to be the policy of the President 
on the subject of the Land and other offices? Do you know? Let 
me hear from you on that subject. The admission of Kansas, I see, 
swallows everything up. Douglas & Walker will find it an uphill 
concern to reach the Presidency. If Kansas could be made a Slave 
state to keep up the Slave states when there are two free states 
asking for admission in the Union, it would satisfy the Southern 
people. I fear the consequences unless Kansas is made a Slave state. 


your family. : 
Affectionately & Truly your friend and obt. Serv.. 
Henry Dopece. 


mo 


Mrn’t Pornt. March 15th, 1858. 
Hon. George W. Jones, U. S. Senate. 


My Drar Jones: I fear I am going to be troublesome, as I had 
promised our mutual friend, Gen’l L—, a letter to the Secretary 
of the Interior recommending him for the office of Surveyor Gen’! 
and that I would enclose the letter to you to be used as you might 
think proper. I now redeem my pledge to him. If you read the 
letter you will find I have endeavored to do him and the President 
and Cabinet justice. You know I never deceive friends. Amongst 
my many sins I don’t think that one will stare me in the face. Let 
me know how my friend Davis is. I have missed him from the 
Senate. 

I see my successor in the Senate wants to do something to dis- 
tinguish himself. He is, I think, pretty well named. He carries 
more Sale than Ballast. 

The Senate of the U. States is a place that a gentleman should ; 
be well prepared to speak unless he wants to become a Laugh- 
ing Stock. 

I know you are crowded to death with letters and office business. 
You know I have often advised you to not make a slave of yourself. 


You have, I hope, some time to live and I hope you will take better- 
care of yourself. 
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_ I shall have to trouble you with letters for some of my friends 

in the Land Offices. Drop me a few lines when you can find time. 

a Remember us in all kindness to Mrs. Jones and your family. 

oe: < Truly your old and sincere friend, 
Henry Doper. 


ye XIII. 

Min’L Pornt, May 12th, 1858. 
Gen. George W. Jones, U. States Senate, Washington. 

My Dersr Jones: I have the pleasure of acknowledging the 


vg receipt of your several interesting letters, accompanied by several 


letters from Augustus to you which are herewith returned, for 
which I return you my thanks. Your letter on the subject of the 
death of Col. Benton and the visit of the President was of the most 
feeling and interesting character; it was an act of justice on the 
part of the President, showing his regard to a great Statesman, 
and would have a tendency to silence Political slanderers who were 
disposed to assert that Col. Benton had expressed himself strongly 
against the Lacompton measure. Our Lamented Friend done the 
Z Joneses & Dodges justice in saying they were always his true 
friends. Benton was a great man, by nature, and his untiring in- 
dustry & perseverence, with his great experience in public life, has 
placed him in the front rank of American Statesmen. I would 
have been much gratified could he have lived to have completed 
his Literary Production, which occupied his last hours of life. 
(Peace to his Manes.) * * * 

Capt. May’s printed paper is herewith returned. The part I acted 
in the Black Hawk war, I am willing shall be judged by posterity. 
There has been already several histories of that war. Ex-Govrs. 
Ford and Reynolds both have written histories of that war. Gen’l 
Smith has also written the history of Wisconsin, in which he has 
attempted to give a history on the same subject. Ford wrote from 
Political considerations and done me great injustice. ‘The History 
of Davenport, Past and Present,’ I know nothing about. Capt. 
May appears to be governed by good motives. I think, however, 
the book is intended to make money, and there may be some 
expected advantage politically. Ca,t. May wanted the office of Sur- 
veyor Gen’l. I was pledged to Gen’l From the tone of his 
letters I was under the impression that if disappointed in that 
office he would be an applicant for something else. He has been 
corresponding with the President, to whom he is well known, and 
as the appointing power belongs to him, I will leave him in the 
hands of the President. 

Your aiding the appointments of Ellis, Rodolph & Plowman was 
a great triumph of integrity and principle, over the more reckless 
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and unprincipled men in the State. Such men as Ellis, Rodolph & a 


Plowman will do credit and support the administration by an honest 
discharge of their duties. * * * JI am. going to Texas this sum- 
mer and will see your Brother. The winters in Wisconsin will, I 
think, be too severe for Mrs. Dodge. Write me what you think of 
Texas in a few lines, directed to Dixon. I know you must be pressed 
to death by letters and personal calls for your aid at the Office. 
God grant you good health, long life and prosperity, is the sincere 
wish of your old and sincere friend, 
Henry DOpGE. 


~ 
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JAMES W. GRIMES TO SAMUEL J. KIRKWOOD, IOWA CITY. 


BurtrneTon, Oct. 25, 1859. 

Dear KingKwoop: * * * Your majority * * * will probably 
go to about 3,200. You have got a difficult task before you for two 
years to navigate the ship of State without a cent of money. There 
is now due to the State from the several Counties between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars, and no taxes will be paid this 
year, for there is no money in the country to pay with. The gov- 
ernment has got to be carried on principally upon credit. You 
must put on your thinking cap and begin to devise the ways and 
means of doing it. We must abolish our present County system 
& give the people a chance to govern themselves a little more than 
they do under the county judge system. County officers should 
be paid by fees as formerly and the amount paid jurymen should 
be decreased to one half of what it is now. *.* * Send the 
county judges to purgatory * * * the constitution declares that 
not a dollar shall be paid without this specific appropriation. * * * 

Above all things else give us a registry law, and abolish the 
county organization. I leave for Washington in about three weeks. 
I hope you will not fail to write to me often & keep,me advised 
of what is going on in Iowa. Our democrats * * * expected to 
carry the State with money. They have spent their money, they 
have alienated personal friends, they have belittled themselves in 
their own estimation, & have accomplished nothing by it. Dodge 
has not been seen for some days. 


XV. 


SENATOR GRIMES TO GOVERNOR KIRKWOOD. 


WaSHINneTon, Aug. 10, 1863. 
I received two letters last night, each saying that there was a 
scheme on foot to run Mason [Charles] against me for the Senate, 
making a coalition between the democrats and some retainers. No 
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such thing can be carried into execution for very many reasons, 


2 


and I doubt if any such exists. I know how suspicious men are apt 
to be about matters of this kind, and particularly in such inflam- 
able times as these. But I would like to know if the project really 
has an existence. Have you heard anything of it, or seen or heard 
anything that impressed you with the idea that it might be so? 
= * 3* Let me hear from you. This in confidence. 


XVI. 


GEN. ROBERT E. LEE TO GEORGE W. JONES, DUBUQUE. 


LEXINGTON, VA., 8th Jan’y, 1869. 

I have been gratified recently by a visit from an old friend, Capt. 
James May, now of Rock Island City. Among the many pleasing 
reminiscences of bygone times & scenes recalled by his visit is the 
recollection of you, extending back to the time when you were a 
young delegate to Congress from Wisconsin [Territory]. I have a 
distinct recollection of your appearance, & a pleasing one of our 
intercourse & social meetings at General Gratiot’s hospitable house. 
* %* * YT know that you have felt keenly the calamities of the 
country, even amidst your own afflictions, but I did not intend to 
touch upon that subject; but merely to express to you my pleasure 
in hearing of you, & conversing of you with one who admires and 
esteems you, as your friends always do. There is another friend, 
I hope I may call him so, of former years, of whom I was also 
delighted to learn & converse—Gen’! Augustus C. Dodge. His manly 
character and honest frankness impressed me most forcibly, & I 
was glad to know of his well being. Gen’l Henry Dodge has passed 
away from us & left us his sterling worth and good deeds to remem- 
ber. But those who have gone are happier than those who remain. 
They are spared what we have to see & meet; but my trust in the 
mercy of God is so great, & my faith in the good sense and probity 
of the American people is so strong, that I know that all things will 
in time come right—I hope that you may live to enjoy that good 
time & that Gen’l Dodge may participate in it. Although he is 
at some distance from you, I hope that you sometimes enjoy his 
company, & that you will give him my warm regards. To yourself 
I wish every happiness, & am with great respect, 

Your friend and servant, 
R. H. LEE. 


XVII. 


HANNIBAL HAMLIN TO A. ,C. DODGE. 


LEGATION OF THE U. S. or AmeRIcA, Maprip, June 7, 1881. 
My Dear Otp Frienp: I have your esteemed favor of the 16th 
ult. * * * How many pleasant memories of the long past it 
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revives of the times when we occupied the same seat, or rather 


seats side by side in the House of Rep’s. and later on our service 
in the Senate. Of course we did not think alike and act together 


upon all questions, but it is surely-a pleasure to us both to know 


that there never was any disagreement to disturb the friendly 
relations which have always existed. i 

I thank you for your kind and friendly suggestions, made from 
your official experience here and your knowledge of the Spanish 
people. I can understand their force and correctness. Indeed I 
have marked out for myself as nearly as possible the course you 
suggest. 

I have been aware that there is much of historic interest in 
Spain to be seen. The localities you name, as well as others, I 
intend to visit while I remain in this Legation. Indeed that was 
the great inducement for me to go abroad. * * * The business 
of this Legation has largely increased since you were at its head; 
so while I may not have quite as much leisure as you found, yet 
I will have enough to see all that is of decided interest in Spain 
and I mean to do so. - 

I will endeavor to find a copy of paper containing what I said 
to the King and his reply. His reception was very cordial, and I 
was very favorably impressed with the appearance of both the King 
and Queen. * * #* 

Will also from time to time endeavor to send you a paper as 
you request. In haste but with pleasant memories of “auld lang 
syne,” I am, Very truly yours, 

H. HaMrin, 


DIARY KEPT BY WILLIAM EDMUNDSON, OF OSKA- 
LOOSA, WHILE CROSSING THE WESTERN 
PLAINS IN 1850. 


Left Oskaloosa, Iowa, in the Stage on Monday morning, May 
20th, 1850, and arrived on the evening of the same day at Fort 
Des Moines and found my company 9 in number encamped on 
Raccoon River about a mile from the Town. 


May 2ist—Trayeled about 22 miles and camped on the North 
River. 


May 22nd—Traveled 23 miles and encamped on the Middle River 
North Side. This day it commenced raining Slowly about 12 
Oclock and continued till near Sundown. 


May 23rd—This morning it commenced raining before day and 
continued till about 10 Oclock when we Started and Traveled 15 
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wu miles where we crossed Middle River and went 5 miles further and 
a camped in the prairie hauling wood from the last Timber. This 
: ae ‘was cloudy with occasional Showers. 


- May 24th—Traveled 12 miles and crossed The East branch Of 
the Nodaway about noon went 12 miles further and camped on the 


West branch of the Nodaway. Saw but little Timber to day and that 
at a great distance except where we camped at night There being 
a Small grove on the Creek. 


May 25th—Traveled 15 miles and came to the East branch of the 
Nishnabotany crossed Over and went down the creek about a mile 
to Indian Town a Mormon Settlement of 7 families being on the 


Site of an Old Potawatamie village We then went 7 miles further’ 


and camped in the Prairie hauling wood from Indian Town. 


May 26th—Went 8 miles and came to a beautiful grove where 
there is a Mormon Settlement. Then 5 miles to The west fork 
of the Nishnabotany. Then 10 miles to Silver Creek where There 
is a Mormon village or Settlement. 


May 27th—This morning it commenced raining before day and 
rained very hard accompanied by Thunder and Lightning but 
cleared off about 6 Oclock. We Started about 9 Oclock and Trav- 
eled 8 miles to Keg Creek. Then 10 miles to Kanesville. The head 
quarters of the Mormans in Iowa and Situated about 4 miles from 
the Missouri River near the lower end of the Council Bluffs at a 
place formerly Called Indian Hollow. A. W. Hildreth from High- 
land County, Ohio, Settled here in 1839 and built a Saw mill within 
the present limits of the Town. The Potawatomie mills on Muske- 
toe Creek are in 2 miles of this place. They were built for The 
Indians Some years ago by the U. S. Government. Kanesville con- 
tains 5 or 6 hundred inhabitants. They do a flourishing business 
in The mercantile line Owing Chiefly to the California emigra- 
tion. The Frontier Guardian a weekly Newspaper is published 
here Elder Orson Hyde Editor. (We camped 2 miles below the 
Town.) 

May 28th—This day we went to Kanesville and Bought pro- 
visions and Some other articles for our journey and in the after- 
noon moved about 6 miles down the river and camped on Musketoe 
Creek back of St. Francis (Trader’s point) about one mile from 
the Town. (The 6 miles to day not included in an estimate of dis- 
tances.) 

May 29th—Remained at our encampment. Some of the company 
went To Kanesville. 

May 30th—A sufficient number of Teams having arrived during 
the day we joined them and organized into a company amounting 
in all to 50 men and 2 women. 
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May 31st—Crossed the‘river at St. Francis, or Traders Point, 
landing at Bellvue where The Agency for the Pawnees, Ottoes & 
Omahas is located; An Indian School under the direction of the 
Presbyterian church is established. about a mile from the agency 
under the Superintendence of the Rev. Wm. McKinney; here the 
traveler may be said to commence his journey across the Plains; 
The School or Mission being the last Settlement till we reach Fort 
Laramie a distance of 522 miles. 


June ist—Some of the wagons being out of order, it became 
necessary to stay till the afternoon in order to have them repaired 
upon which 26 of our company left us and went ahead. After get- 
.ting the wagons ready we Started about one O’clock P. M. and 
went 5 miles and Camped on Spring Creek. 


June 2nd—Started early, went 4 miles and crossed a Creek called 
the Pipeo. Then 8 miles to the little Pipeo where there is a small 
Grove and a good Spring. Then 8 miles to the Ferry on the Elk- 
horn which is here about 150 yards wide one and a half miles from 
its mouth here there is some Timber and the Country at this 
point seems susceptable of Settlement. After crossing we camped 
about 200 yards from the Elkhorn. Soon after stoping 300 Pawnees 
came up going toward the Missouri river, and camped between us 
and the Ferry. 


June 8rd—Soon after Starting we got stalled in a marsh which 
detained us for some time, after going 9 miles we came to Platte 
river which is here about one-third of mile wide, in appearance it 
resembles the Missouri, being muddy and rapid with a continued 
succession of Boils and Eddies, though the water is said to be very 
shallow. After stoping a short time to Graze and Water the Horses 
we went about 9 miles further, 2 miles beyond the confluence of 
Winter quarters and Agency Roads, and camped at a grove of Tim- 
ber on the Platte-river; Having procured a Mormon Guide Book 
at Kanesville in which places and distances are laid down with 
great accuracy, we are enabled to Know the exact distance Tray- 
eled in a day or from one point to another. This day we Traveled 
18 miles. A few Indians Camped with us having followed us all 
the afternoon for the purpose of Beging. About Sundown a heavy 
rain commenced falling accompanied by Thunder & Lightning 
which continued till about 10 O’clock when the rain ceased, but 
the night continued to be very dark and cloudy, there being no 
moonlight. 


June 4th—Went 13 miles and stoped for noon opposite an Island 
in Platte river. This Island looks at a distance like a grave in 
the Prairie. Went 11 miles further and camped on Shell Creek. 
This night the rain commenced about dark and continued till near 
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day. Soon after stoping we were visited by 12 Pawnee wariors; 
they said they were a part of a company of 60 who were en- 
camped a short distance from us across the creek. We gave them 
some Small presents in the way of Provisions, upon which they 
left us. They were probably a war party out against the Sioux. 


x June 5th—Harly this morning we ran our wagons across Shell 
Creek by hand on a Temporary Bridge made of Brush the waters 
being high on account of the late rains; Started about 9 Oclock; 
This day it commenced raining soon after we started and continued 
till about 2 Oclock P. M. Soon after which we came to the river 
again and camped. The river here is near a mile wide. This day 
we Traveled only 12 miles. The roads being very bad in consequence 
of the rains. 


June 6th—Started at 8 O’clock and went 11 miles to the Ferry 
on the Loup Fork. The Ferrymen were gone and the Boat sunk. 
we attempted to raise it but found it so much damaged as to be 
unfit for use. we then took the road up the Loup Fork to the Ford 
which is 48 miles from the Ferry, went 9 miles and camped at 
Looking glass creek near a small Lake; Traveled 20 miles to day. 


June Tth—Started late this morning having to repair a bridge 
before crossing the creek. Traveled 9 miles to Beaver River a 
stream about 10 yards wide and very deep. We had to unload our 
wagons and carry the contents across on a Temporary Bridge formed 
of a log and some Brush we then drew the empty wagons across 
by Ropes and swam the Horses and Oxen we finished crossing 
about 3 Oclock went 614 miles further and camped on Plumb creek 
near the site of Old Pawnee Missionary Station and 2 miles from the 
ruins of the Grand Pawnee village. The Mission was removed I 
believe in consequence of the Pawnees being driven from that part 
of the Country and the village above mentioned being burned by 
the Sioux in 1846. Traveled 1514 miles to day. 


June 8th—Started early and after Traveling 2 miles came to the 
ruins of the principal vilage of the Grand Pawnees and Tappas 
(the one refered to in the notes of yesterday) it is enclosed by a 
wall built of Sod in the manner of an ordinary Sod fence the wall 
is about 6 feet high and is still entire. it contains an Area of about 
30 or 40 acres: from appearances the village Seems to have had 
a large Population; after leaving the old vilage we Traveled 4 
miles to Cedar Creek a stream 8 rods wide the water being deep we 
‘proped our wagon beds up on Block so as to raise them a foot 
higher and then forded the stream without damage, in the after- 
noon a storm coming on we stoped early and camped at the foot 
of a Bluff, here there is the remains of Some Old embankments 
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but for what purpose they were thrown up is uncertain; Some <4 
of our men having been out bunting during the day saw several =f 
Buffalo but could not get near them, Traveled 17 miles to day. 


June 9th—Went 6 miles to the Loup Fork which we forded by 
laying poles across the tops of our wagon Beds and ‘piling the loads 
on the top then taking the wagons across by hand the river is 
here about 300 yards wide about three feet deep very rapid and 
full of quick sand. We commenced at 11 Oclock A. M. and finished 


crossing about sundown camping on the western bank of the river, 


here we overtook the company who had left us on the Missouri 
river, they had crossed the day before and had stoped to rest, Tray- 
eled 6 miles to day. 


June 10th—Started rather late the road for the first 7 miles being 
over a high ridge very sandy and broken with numerous ponds 
and Basins, the next 18 miles the country is flat and rather marshy, 
we camped on Prairie Creek having again overtaken the company 
who left us at the Missouri river, they had started before us in 
the morning; We Traveled 25 miles to day. 


June 11th—Started early the Country very level and tolerably 
dry. Traveled 11 miles and come to Wood river, unloaded the 
wagons and carried the loads over on the horses then brought the 
wagons over empty. Went 7 Miles further and camped in the 
Prairie about one-mile from the Platte river. 18 miles to day. 


June 12th—Cool and cloudy this morning. The country level and 
dry. Traveled 7 miles and came to Platte River. This day we 
passed through several Towns of Prairie-Dogs. They bear some 
resemblance to the Gopher are of a yellowish grey color and are 
about the size of a small Rabbit. They live on the Prairie grass, 
The soda or alkali so much dreaded on the plains begins to make 
its appearance to day lying in a thin crust in the Buffalo beats 
where the sun has.dried up the water. Traveled 25 miles to day 
and camped near Platte river. 


June 13th—Started at 7 Oclock Keeping up the Valey of Platte 
River, passed through a great many Dog-Towns to day some of them 
deserted most probably on account of the inhabitants having con- 
sumed all the grass in their vicinity which compelled them to- seek 
a new location. Saw a good many dead Buffalo to day which had 
been killed by emigrants ahead of us. Saw a train across the river 
to day, Traveled 25 miles and camped near the river. (Plumb 
Creek.) 


June 14th—Traveled only 15 miles to day still following up the ' 


Platte river, at noon we saw where a coal-Pitt had been burned, 
this is about 240 miles from the nearest settlement. the train 
across the river is still in sight. (5 miles east of Willow Island.) 
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_ June 15th—Saw some Buffalo to day but at a considerable dis- 
tance, at noon we came to Ptah Lake or Bayou where we saw 
Edward Haggard’s grave who died on his way to California, he is 
_ buried on the Bank of the Ptah Lake about half way from the 
Council Bluffs to Fort Laramie. According to the inscription on the 
head-board he died on the 7th of June 1849. we Traveled 24 miles 
to day and camped near the River. (Brady Island) 


June 16th—This morning one of our Horses died leaving us only 
3 to our wagon. The road to day is sandy. The ground in places 
incrusted with salaratus or soda; in the afternoon some of our 
company thought they Saw Buffalo ahead of us and left the wagons 
to get a shot at them, when they came near they found the supposed 
Buffalo to be the Horses belonging to the company who had gone 
ahead of us at the crossing of Wood river the same that had first 
organized with us and left us at Council Bluffs, we came up and 
camped near them by a small Lake. Traveled 22 miles to day. 


a June 17th—This morning after going a mile and a half we came 
to a very large spring of cold water at the head of Pawnee Swamp 
293 miles from the Council Bluffs, went on to the last Timber on 
the north side of the river and camped about 8 Oclock 12 miles 
below the junction of the North and South Platte. Traveled 15 
miles to day. 


June i18th—we remained at our encampment to Cook for our 
journey there being no more Timber except a lone tree on the north 
side of the river for a distance of 200 miles. 


4 June 19th—This morning soon after starting we saw several 
large droves of Buffalo. Two companies went in persuit of them; 
The foremost company soon killed a large Bull, about the time we 
finished dressing it the other company came up having killed a Bull, 
a Cow and a young Heifer but we had so much meat already that 
we did not go back for them; While stoping to dress our Buffalo 
aman on foot came up with us (Isaac Shuck from Louisa County 
Iowa) he had Traveled the whole distance about 600 miles alone 
and on foot till he overtook us. We Traveled 15 Miles to day 
and camped on North Bluff creek. 


June 20th—We passed over Sand Hills and camped on Petite 
creek. 


June 21st—We camped about sundown in the Prairie, a Tremen- 
dous storm coming on just as we stoped for the night. 


June 22d—We camped late in the evening 2 miles above the lone 
tree and opposite Ash Hollow another storm coming on about sun- 
down. Having been sick for the last 3 days I have no further rec- 
ollection of events during that time. 


| 
| 
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June 23d—Traveled 1% miles to day keeping close to the river, the _ 


road good considering the late rains. We are now 400 miles from 
the Council Bluffs not a stick of Timber in sight. 


June 24th—To day at noon we passed some Bluffs on the right of . 
the road, Some of the company ascended them and saw the Chimney 
Rock a distance of 45 miles. in the afternoon we passed the 
ancient Bluff ruins. They are high Bluffs composed of very soft 
stone and which from the washing of the rains or other causes 
have assumed the appearance of Ancient Castles or fortifications. 
We have Traveled 25 miles to day and camped in the Prairie. 


June 25th—Started before sunrise and went 5 miles to where the 
road comes to.the river, and stoped there for Breakfast. we saw 
the Chimney Rock this Morning distance about 40 miles it looks 
like a pole set in the Prairie, after Breakfast we went 21 miles and 
camped a little below the Chimney rock which is situated on the 
opposite side of the River apparently about 3 miles from our 
encampment but from information upon which we can rely the 
distance is at least 10 miles this difference between actual and 
apparent distance is common in this part of the country and often 
brings disappointment to the emigrant, before he becomes accus- 
tomed to the delusion. The chimney Rock commences in the shape 
of a Cone then running up to a great height something in the form 
of a chimney from which circumstance it takes its name; Originally 
it was doubtless one of the largest isolated Rocks or Bluffs so com- 
mon in the vicinity of the Platte river and being very soft the action 
of the frost and rain has reduced it to its present shape. We 
Traveled 24 miles to day. 


June 26th—This day we Traveled 23 miles over a gravelly road 
and camped opposite Scotts Bluffs. 


June 27th—To day in the forenoon we saw Laramie Peake being 
Then 45 miles from Fort Laramie. We Traveled 21 miles to day 


and camped on a creek 200 yds south of the road. There has been 
much rain lately. 


June 28th—Went 12 miles and stoped at noon at the first Timber 
on the north side of the river, for the last 200 miles further and 
camped near the River, Grass scarce for the first time since leaving 
the Council Bluffs, Wood plenty. Traveled 22 miles to day. 


June 29th—Went 7 miles and arrived opposite Fort Laramie 
about 10 Oclock A. M. camped and remained till next morning, 
Grass very scarce; during the day Some Hmigrants crossed from 
the Fort who had come up on the South Side of Platte River who 


informed us that the Cholera had been very fatal among the 
emigrants on that rout. 
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June 30th—Crossed the river and camped about 2 miles from Fort 


Laramie which is situated on the Laramie river, one and a half 


miles from its junction with North Platte, It was built by the 
American Fur Company and is surrounded by a wall eleven (11) 
feet high. The wall is made of Adobes which are bricks dried in 
the sun and put up without being burned. Being well situated for 
a Military Post, the Fort was purchased by the United States in 


1848 it is now occupied by 2 companies of Infantry and one com- 


pany of Mounted Riflemen under the command of Major Sander- 
son. An office is kept here in which is registered the name and 
former residence of each emigrant traveling this rout. Laramie 
Peak (A Spur of the Rocky Mountains) is 55 miles from this place 
and may be seen at a distance of 100 miles. The Black hills 
commence here. 


July ist—This day we spent in making arrangements to continue 
our journey, the next Settlement except Fort Bridger being at the 
Salt-Lake which is distant 509 miles. This place (Fort Laramie) 
is 522 miles from the Council Bluffs. 


July 2d—This morning we bought a Horse for $100 to replace 
the one that died on Platte river and started on our journey about 
noon and went 12 Miles through the Black hills when we came to 
a large spring but were disappointed to find it so warm as to be 
unfit for use but on going about a mile and a half down the creek 
we found good water and tolerable grass, where we camped. 


July 3d—This day we reached Dead-Timber creek having Trav- 
eled 15 miles. wood & water plenty, but grass Scarce. Still among 
the Black-hills. 


July 4th—Traveled 18 miles to day and camped on a small creek 
with very little grass. 


July 5th—Traveled only 13 miles to day and camped on La Bonte 
river a stream about 10 yards wide. 400 Crow Indians said to be 
camped a short distance up the river. Though we saw none of 
them. Peppermint grows wild here. 


July Gth—Traveled 19 miles to day and crossed La Prele river 
where we saw some men diging a grave for a woman who had died 
leaving two small Infants (Twins) we went 4 miles further and 
camped on a small Creek at a cold spring, grass very scarce. 


July 7th—To day we remained at our encampment. Some of the 
company went out hunting and killed 3 Buffalo. 
July 8th—Traveled 8 miles and came to Platte river which we had 


not seen for the last 80 miles (here we leave the Black hills) went 
5 miles further and camped on Deer Creek at a celebrated 
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camping place, grass and water scarce but from appearances Te has 
once been abundant in this vicinity. == 


July 9th—Went down Deer-Creek to its aon and crossed the 
Platte river in a boat that had been found and repaired by the 
emigrants and camped on the North Side opposite the crossing 28 
miles below the upper or Mormon Ferry. The water of Platte 
river much clearer and the Current more gentle than it is lower 
down. 


July 10th—Traveled 18 miles up the river and camped rather 
early having found some excellent grass, rather unusual for the 
last 12 days. ~~ 


July 11th—Continued our journey up the river and arrived oppo- — 
site the upper Ferry about noon, went 15 miles further and stoped 
near sundown at some springs, but the water being represented as 
poisonous we did not use any of it and concluded to go on to the 
next water (13 miles) where we arrived about Midnight and 
camped on a small creek 3 miles below the Willow-Springs having 
traveled 38 miles to day. 


July 12th—Started very early and went on to the Willow-Springs 
where we stoped for breakfast, on reaching the Top of the hill 
after leaving the Willow-Springs we came in sight of the Sweet- 
Water Mountains. To day our road lay mostly through a level plain 
_ covered with loose sand, about sundown we came to the alkali 
ponds. Salaratus is found here in large quantities being produced 
by evaporation. We reached Sweet-Water river a little after dark. 
having traveled 21 miles to day over the worst road we have had 
since leaving home. This night we camped close to Independence 
Rock. The Sweet-Water river is about 20 yards wide at this place 
the water is very clear and entirely free from Alkali from which 
circumstance it probably takes its name, the Independence-Rock is 
situated on a level plain where the road first comes to Sweet-Water 
and is a solid Rock of Granite about 600 yards long 120 yards wide 
and 80 or 100 feet high. (Some say 120 feet high) 


July 13th—KHarly this morning being told that we could find grass 
about 4 miles north of the road we started in search of it and 
found a small Valey or Basin where several trains were encamped. 
We found plenty of grass and firewood but water rather scarce 
the wild sage grows to a most enormous size in this Valey. We 
stayed during the remainder of the day to recruit our Teams. 


July 14th—This morning we started and passed a place called 
the Devils-Gate (2 miles from Independence-Rock) at this place 
the Sweet-Water is forced through a narrow passage between per- 
pendicular Rocks several hundred feet high. Some of our com- 
pany (with some difficulty) passed through the Gate which is about 
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a miles in length. (Traveled 18 miles and camped on Sweet- 
Water.) 


July 15th—Traveled 19 miles to day and again camped on the 


- Sweet-Water. 


July 16th—Traveled 24 miles to day and camped on the Sweet- 
Water 42 miles from the South-Pass. 


July 17th—To day at noon we left the Sweet-Water and traveled 
over a Mountain and camped on Strawberry-Creek. Came 20 miles 
to day. 


July 18th—Traveled 10 miles and came to the river again 12 
miles from the South-Pass, and camped; here we saw a large Bank 
of snow on the road-side near the river. 


July 19th—Crossed the Sweet-Water for the last time, Traveled 
12 miles and crossed the dividing ridge between the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific about 1 Oclock P. M. The South-Pass is an 
elevated Plain about 7000 feet above the level of the Sea. The road 
passes about 20 miles South of the Wind-River Mountains which rise 


to the height of 13000 feet and are always covered with Snow. The - 


Colorado the Yellow-Stone and Lewis’s river head in these Moun- 
tains. After crossing the ridge we went 3 miles and Camped at the 
Pacific Springs. Traveled 15 miles to day. 


July 20th—To day we crossed Dry-Sandy, Little-Sandy and camped 
after dark on Big-Sandy. They are all Tributaries of Green-River. 
We Traveled 30 miles to day. 


July 2ist—This morning we crossed the Big-Sandy Traveled 17 
miles and camped at night on the same stream but did not cross it. 


July 22d—Traveled 10 miles and came to Green River. Crossed 
over and camped 2 miles below the Ferry. Green-River is about 
100 yards wide with a deep and rapid current. Traveled 12 miles 
to day. 


—~ July 23d—After traveling 5 miles down the river we found some 
good grass where we stoped till the morning of the 25th during our 
stay here we caught some Fish and killed some Sage-Hens. 


July 25th—Left Green-River Traveled 16 miles and camped on 
Blacks-Fork another branch of Green-River. 


July 26th—This morning we left the Old Mormon Road and took 
one bearing more to the north and camped at night on a small creek 
the water of which was very Muddy an unusual thing in this region. 
here we found plenty of grass We traveled about 20 miles to day. 


July 27th—This morning soon after starting some of the com- 
pany killed an Antelope. we traveled 15 miles and came to the old 
road at Fort-Bridger about 2 Oclock P. M. where we encamped. 
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Fort-Bridger consists of.a few Cabins surrounded by a Stockade 

of Pine logs. It was built in 1842 by Mr. Bridger who still 
occupies it as an Indian Trading-Post. The soil appears to be rich 
in the immediate vicinity of the fort, but the climate is too cold 
to admit of farming or gardening. This place is on the head waters 
of Blacks-Fork in the immediate vicinity of the Utah Mountains 
which are covered with snow. We are now 114 miles from the Salt- 
Lake City. 


July 28th—Left Fort-Bridger about noon Traveled 10 miles & 
camped on a small creek. 


July 29th—We-started early and Traveled 4 miles to the Muddy- 
fork where we saw the Grave of George Tallman a man with whom 
we were acquainted and who had passed us on the Sweet-Water, he 
died July 28th. This day about noon we crossed the ridge dividing 
the waters of the Pacific from the Great-Basin. We camped at night 
on Sulphur Creek a branch of the Bear River, having Traveled 21 
miles to day. 


July 30th—After traveling 2 miles we crossed Bear-River the 
largest stream that empties into the Salt-Lake. Went 15 miles 
further and camped on a small creek near Cache Cave. 


July 31ist—Traveled 16 miles to day and camped on Echo-creek. 
A berry resembling the Black-Currant grows here in great quan- 
tities. 


Aug. 1st—Traveled down Echo-Creek 5 miles when we came [to] 
the Red-fork of Weber River. here the road forked and a large 
Guide-Board is placed advising Travelers to take the new or left 
hand rout but we kept the Old Mormon road which we afterwards 
understood was much the best. The Red-Fork is about 20 yards 
wide and has some timber growing on its Margin. we traveled 
down the river 4 miles where we crossed over went 4 miles further 
and camped on a small creek. Traveled 13 miles to day. 


Aug. 2d—Traveled 17 miles and camped on Kanyon Creek. This 
evening we met the Mail going from Salt-Lake to independence 
Missouri. 

Aug. 3d—Left Kanyon Creek and commenced ascending a high 
Mountain (covered with Timber mostly of the Balsam Fir) on reach- 
ing the Summit we came in sight of a portion of the Salt-Lake 
valey being then 17 miles from the City. in the afternoon we 
crossed another Mountain and at night camped on a small stream 
called the Last-Creek 9 miles from the City. 


Aug. 4th—Proceeding down the creek about 5 miles we came to 
the Salt-Lake valey and reached the City about 11 Oclock A. M. 
We passed through without stoping crossed the Jordan or Utah out- 


is 
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let on a Toll-Bridge and camped about 3 miles from the Town where 
we remained till the Morning of the 10th. 

On the 24th of July 1847 a company of Mormons consisting of 120 
men entered the valey of the Salt-Lake (Previously called Bear 
Valey) and took up Their residence on the site of the present City, 
In August and September about 600 wagons with families arrived. 
This was the first Settlement at Salt-Lake. 

The City is 22 miles South-East of Salt-Lake on the Hastern side 
of the Valey, on a slightly inclined Plain. It is laid out into 19 
Wards (the 20th Ward runing into a Spur of the Mountains is not 
included in the Corporation) each Ward is divided into Blocks of 
10 Acres each and each Block in 8 Lots of an Acre and a quarter. 
The Blocks are divided by streets 8 rods wide and a stream of 
Spring-water from the mountain is conducted through each street 
throughout its entire length. The dwelling-houses are built of 
Adobes or unburned Brick. They are generally plain but neat and 
comfortable. They have a State-House built of Red Sand-Stone 
which they procure in the neighboring Mountains. They have also 
a Tithing-House in progress of building of the same material. Lime 
is found in this neighborhood in a natural state of decomposition 
and Plaster of Paris is found in the same vicinity. The outlet 
from the Utah Lake to the Salt-Lake runs a short distance west 
of the City, This stream which was formerly called the Utah Out- 
let, the Mormons have appropriately enough named the Jordan 
and by this name it is now generally known. The Salt-Lake Valey 
is 60 or 70 miles in length and on an average about 20 miles wide 
a part of it is very fertile and produces enormous crops of Wheat, 
Barley, Oats and Garden vegetables. A considerable portion how- 
ever of the Valey is entirely barren and unfit for cultivation. The 
whole Valey is said to contain a Population of about 20 thousand; 
five or six thousand of whom are in the city. The Mormons have 
Settlements in several other Valeys within the Great-Basin. 

The distances heretofore have been given as laid down in the 
Mormon Guide-Book which Terminates at this place. Hereafter they 
will be given according to the best information we can procure 
which may in some instances be slightly incorrect. 


Aug. 10th—This morning about 10 Oclock we resumed our jour- 
ney taking the Rout South of the Salt-Lake commonly called Has- 
tings’ Cut off. Traveled 15 miles and camped at the foot of a 
Mountain on the West side of the Valey. 


Aug. 11th—This day in the forenoon we came to the Salt-Lake 
and went in bathing, the water is so heavy that a man will float 
upon it without making any exertions and so strongly impregnated 
with salt that no living animal is found to exist in it. When we 
came out we found ourselves covered with an incrustation of salt 
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which proved annoying as we could procure no fresh water to wash ~ 

it off. The Lake is said to be from 80 to 100 miles long North and 

South and 60 or 70 miles wide. There are several Islands in it ~ 

upon some of which are high Mountains. We Traveled 25 miles 
to day and Camped at the Willow-Springs, where we remained dur- ~ 

aa ing the 12th to recuit our Horses and Procure a supply of Hay 

y for the Desert: being the last opportunity we shall have. 


Aug. 13th—Traveled 25 miles over a very dusty road and camped 
at a spring of Brackish water with very little grass or wood. here 
‘two men who were Traveling ahead of us passed us in the night 
returning towards Salt-Lake City with a Woman and little Girl 
6 - whom they had found in the road having been abandoned and left 
by their Company. (They belonged to a company of Cherokees) 


“Aug. 14th—We traveled 10 miles to day over a dusty road and 
about noon came to some springs of good water with plenty of grass 
but no fuel except wild sage. here we stoped for the remainder of 
the day. ; 


Aug. 15th—This morning we took in a supply of water for the 
Desert and after Traveling 15 miles over a plain covered in places 
with salt we came to the foot of a Mountain where we found a 
spring of Brackish water plenty of fire-wood and some grass; here 
the Desert commences. 


Aug. 16th—To day about 3 Oclock P. M. we commenced our jour- 
ney across the Desert and at 7 Oclock on the Morning of the 18th 
we arrived at the first springs where we found plenty of water 
and grass where we remained till the Morning of the 21st. during 
the Trip we stoped in all about 8 hours. The distance across the 
Desert according to the best accounts is 91 miles. The first 
8 miles is over a Mountain. The next twenty miles is a sandy 
plain, when we come to a ridge or low Mountain runing Hast and 
West, after crossing the ridge the road lies over a level plain cov- 
ered more or less with salt. This plain is evidently covered with 
water during the winter season and probably communicates with the 
Salt-Lake which rises and falls several feet during the year. At 


the time we passed ponds of salt-water were still standing in many 
places. 


Aug. 2ist—This Morning we started and after going 5 miles we 
stoped at a large spring of rather Brackish water where we remained 
till 6 Oclock P. M. when we again started and at about 2 Oclock in 
the Morning we came to some holes of fresh water but found no 
grass here we stoped till 8 Oclock next Morning during this day and 
night we traveled about 25 miles. 


AV Fe 


” 


Arig. 23d—This day we did not start till Sundown and arrived 


about midnight at some warm Sulphur Springs having Traveled 18 
miles here we found some grass, and stoped till next Morning. Some — 


a 


_ emigrants who are encamped here say it is only 6 miles to the 
Humboldt river, we think it is very doubtful. 


Aug. 24th—Started at 8 Oclock and crossed over a Mountain But 
instead of finding the Humboldt we came upon a dry sandy plain, 
during the day we could see what appeared to be groves of Timber 
and Lakes of water in different directions but they proved to be 
Optical delusions. The groves of Timber turned out to be sage 
brush and the Lakes to be plains of white sand. These deceptive 
appearances are not uncommon on these Deserts. in the Afternoon 


- we came to the some Sulphur Springs similar to those we left in 
the Morning. Here we found a paper informing Emigrants that 


there was good grass and water about 2 Miles to the North of the 


B road we accordingly went and found it as they had described and 


a large number of emigrants encamped. We have remained here till 
the morning of the 26th, 20 Miles to day. 


Aug 26th—This Morning we started early and crossed over a 
Mountain into a valey and about noon came to grass and water where 
we stoped about 2 hours; after dinner we started again and crossed 
another Mountain about dark, seeing some fires ahead we kept on 
through the valey for about 5 miles where we found a company of 


_ emigrants here we encamped having Traveled about 30 miles to day. 


No word of the Humboldt yet. 


cL. Aug. 27th—This morning we found ourselves in a large valey 
—e 


xtending appearantly about 20 miles to the North. On the South 
we could not see its terminations it is about 15 or 20 miles in width 
with a high Mountain runing along the west side. Grass and water 
in great abundance. This day our Horses having taken a stam- 
pede we only Traveled 14 miles our road was on the West side of 
the valey bearing nearly due South. 


Aug. 28th—This Morning we started early and in the course of 
the day crossed a great many creeks formed by springs from the 
Mountains; grass still_plenty and soil rich Our road to day lay 
in the same direction as yesterday. We traveled 25 miles and 
Camped at one of the numerous springs. 


Aug. 29th—Continued our journey in the same direction as yes- 
terday and the day before, the country presenting the same appear- 
ance, having Traveled about 18 miles we encamped in a few miles 
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of the lower end of the valey where it appears to be shut in by | 


the Mountains. We found a large number of emigrants encamped 
and waiting for company. They had a map of the Country and had 
come to the conclusion that we had.lost our road and had taken the 
rout taken by Fremont in 1845, which goes by Walkers Lake. It is 
tolerably certain we are not on Hastings-Cutoff as the road does not 
appear to have been Traveled by Emigrants till the present season. 
The valey through which we have just passed is probably as large 
as the valey of the Salt-Lake. The soil seems to be equally as good 
and capable of supporting as large a Population. This valey is 
situated about 300 miles South West of Salt-Lake City, by the road. 


' 


Aug. 80th—This morning our road bore westward across the 
Mountain we started in company with the other emigrants and after 
crossing the Mountain the road turned to the north precisely in 
an opposite direction from the course Traveled for the last three 
days. We Traveled 20 miles and camped on a small creek; not yet 
certain whether we are on the Fremonts rout or not. 


Aug. 31ist—-This morning our Road continued north down the 
valey. The creek sometimes disappearing under ground then rising 
again, we Traveled about 18 miles to day and Camped at some wells 
of Brackish water which had been dug by former Emigrants. 


Sept. 1st—This morning after Traveling about 7 miles down the 
valey we again come to water, the same creek reappearing. We 
Traveled down the valey till near sundown and camped on the creek 
having come 25 miles to day, during the forenoon Some emigrants 
found the bodies of two men supposed to have been killed by the 
Indians, who are said to be very troublesome in this region though 
we have seen but one Since crossing the Desert. We have been 
Traveling for the last 50 miles in an opposite direction from our 
rout down the Big Valey on the other side of the Mountain. We 
supposed this place to be not more than 20 miles from where we 
left on the Morning of the 27th Ultimo. We have come to the con- 
clusion that we are not on Freemonts rout, but don’t know where 
we are. Think we are not far from the Sink of the Humboldt. 


Sept. 2d—After Traveling down the valey about 5 or 6 miles we 
came to a large creek coming in on our right hand from the South 
East; we kept down this creek in a North-west direction till noon 
where it enters a canyon and runs nearly due west. We started 
through the Kanyon at one Oclock P. M. and about sundown 
emerged into a valey of considerable size with a rich soil producing 
an abundance of Grass, Mustard and Flax. here we encamped hav- 
ing traveled 22 miles. The Kanyon through which we passed this 
evening is so narrow that in many places we had to Travel along 
the bed of the creek for a considerable distance there being no room 
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af on. either side for a road. it is hemed in by precipitous mountains 


and overhanging Rocks. Across the valey 4 or 5 miles North of our 
pment is the appearance of a larger stream coming in from 


_ the East, which we suppose to be the Humboldt though Some of 


the company think Otherwise; We Shall probably see in the morn- 
ing. 


Sept. 3d—This morning after going about 4 miles we found a 
paper Posted up on the road-side dated a few days back and appar- 
ently directed to some of the writers Friends informing them that 
they were then in a few miles of Walkers-River and about 200 
miles from Sacramento City. After going about 2 miles further we 
came to a river of considerable size which we all supposed to be 
the Humboldt, notwithstanding the notice we had just seen on the 
road. Soon afterwards we were overtaken by some Emigrants who 
had come by the Northern Rout from the Salt-Lake. They informed 
us that the river down which we were now Traveling was Really 
the Humboldt and that we were now about 220 miles above the 
Sink. Though somewhat disappointed to find ourselves so far from 
the end of our journey we were glad at being now upon a road of 
which we had some knowledge. We had all been mistaken in re- 
gard to the Rout, the Road bearing much farther North than we had 
supposed for several days past. We Traveled 18 Miles to day and 
camped on a small creek near the River on the North side. Here 
upon comparing our notes of distances with those of a man who had 
Traveled the same Rout we found a variation of 12 miles in our 
ealculations since leaving Salt-Lake a distance of about 450 miles 
From the best accounts given by other Hmigrants the Road Traveled 
by us is about 120 miles further than the Northern rout from the 
Salt-Lake which comes in by the head of the Humboldt. We now 
think it probable that we left Hastings’-Cuttoff at the Slough-Springs 
on the 23d of August. 


Sept. 4th—This morning we left the valey of the Humboldt and 
Traveled over a range of Mountains 17 miles when we again came 
to the river. After going 3 miles further we camped having Trav- 
eled 20 miles. 


Sept. 5th—To day in the forenoon we came to where the road 
forks one runing on each side of the river. We took the one on 
the North side, in the afternoon we came to the Grave of Ephraim 
Bowles of Keokuk County Iowa; from the inscription on the Head- 
Board he was killed on the 19th of August in a Skirmish with 
the Indians about 10 miles North of the Road. We went 6 miles 
where we camped and killed a Beef which we had bought being 
nearly out of Provisions. Traveled 22 miles to day. 


Sept. 6th—Remained at our encampment for the purpose of drying 
our Beef. 


‘showed Some hostile intentions but finally went —— D 


-which we went about 6 miles and then came back to the road wh 


-preparatory to crossing the Desert between the Humboldt and 


tent 7th—Soon eine “nd aa Rn 


ing us We Traveled 25 miles to day and Camped near the 
Here we overtook a man and his wife Traveling with no other 
pany except one man who was sick They camped with us. 


Sept. 8th—This day we Traveled 22 miles besides ioe 
12 miles by taking the wrong road (Probably Lawsons Cutoff) 1 


we had left a short distance ahead of where we turned off. We a 
camped near the river with about 25 men belonging to Woodwards 
Train from Cincinnati. One of their men very sick. a. 


Sept. 9th—Woodwards Company started ahead of us. About 
10 Oclock we passed them. The sick man having died they were — 
diging his Grave. They overtook us in the afternoon. We Traveled — 
till after dark and Camped Se We Traveled about 30 miles 
to day. : 


Sept. 10th—-We traveled 20 miles to day and camped at a small 
Grove of Thorn-Bushes. The only Timber except small Willows 
that we had seen since reaching the Humboldt. 


Sept. 11th—Traveled 20 miles and camped in a head of the river 
among the Willows with but little grass. 


Sept. 12th—This day Traveled till after dark before we camped 
making only 20 miles, We took our Horses across the river into a 
little bend but found very little grass. 


Sept. 18th—This morning 2 Indian men and a Boy came to our 
camp with 2 Horses and 2 Mules, we talked of claiming them as 
stolen property but finally let them pass concluding that they were 
the rightful owners. We started and about 10 Oclock met the Owner 
inquiring for them. They had been stolen the night before. We 
reached the Big-Meadow after dark where we camped having Trav- 
eled 30 miles to day. 


Sept. 14th—This morning my Brother David and Myself left the 
company with whom we had Traveled from home. Went on 5 miles 
and joined Dr. Bell’s Train Our company being nearly out of Pro- 
visions we thought it best to separate. : 


Sept. 15th—To day we remained at our encampment and cut Hay 


Carson Rivers. 7 


Sept. 16th—Resumed our journey Traveled 16 miles and camped 
close to Humboldt-Lake. 


Sept. 17th—Atter Traveling 9 miles we crossed the Outlet from 
the Lake being merely a continuation of the river which finally 


among the Sand-Hills a few miles below. About 1 Oclock 
‘M. started on the Desert which commences at the crossing of the 
Outlet and continues to the Carson River, the distance is said to be 
40 miles. We Traveled all night and in the Morning at sunrise 
- found ourselves about 6 miles from Carson River. Our Teams very 
_ tired and the worst part of the Desert before us. We held a consul- 
tation and concluded to take the Cattle from the Wagons and send 
them forward with a part of the company to the river while some 
of us should remain with the Wagons. This was accordingly done. 
Four of us remained in the Desert till about sundown when those 
who had gone ahead in the Morning returned with the Teams and 
s we all went on to the River. Here we found quite a village of Tents 
a number of Traders having established themselves here temporarily 
Ee for the purpose of trading with the Emigrants. They were selling 
Flour at 20 cents per pound which we considered cheap having paid 
one Dollar a pound at the Big-Meadows. The Destruction of prop- 
erty on the Desert during the present season has been immense. 
_ At the time we crossed it was estimated that 5 thousand head of 
Horses, Mules and Oxen were lying dead in a distance of 40 miles; 
incredible as this statement may seem it perhaps falls short of 
the actual number. The destruction of Wagons and other property 
= - was in proportion. Our company lost 2 Horses and an other company 
who Traveled with us lost 32 head of Oxen. It is supposed that the 
, Cattle generally died from the effects of the Alkali water at the 
erossing of the outlet. The Carson river is about 30 yards wide 
much the same size as the Humboldt, it runs into a Lake and sinks, 

the water is clear and apparently free from Alkali. 


Sept. 19th—This Morning we started again Traveling up the 
Carson river about 5 miles where we encamped and remained till 
next morning. 


Sept. 20th—Started early but only went 3 miles till we stoped 
having a desert of 12 miles before us which we concluded not to 
cross till evening. Started again at 1 Oclock and Traveled 18 miles 
further stoping about 9 Oclock at night having Traveled 21 miles 
to day. We remained here till the afternoon of the 22d to recruit 
our Teams. having found good grass, the first we have had since 
crossing the Desert. 

Sept. 22d—Started at 1 Oclock P. M. Traveled 10 miles and 
camped. Turning our cattle onto an Island in the river we found 
good grass. 

Sept. 23d—Started early, but Traveled only 10 miles to a Trading 
Post where we camped being told there was no more grass for the 
: distance of 35 miles. 
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Sept. 24th—This Morning we started expecting a Desert of 3m — 


miles but after Traveling 16 miles were agreeably disappointed at 


finding good grass where we camped rather early in the afternoon. _ 


Sept. 25th—After Traveling 4 miles we left the river and Traveled 
12 miles over a Mountain coming to the river again at the lower end 
of a small valey. Traveled up the valey 3 miles and camped, having 
good grass and water. Same warm springs in this Valey. -Traveled 
19 miles to day. 


Sept. 26th—Traveled 5 miles over a low ridge into what is called 
Carson Valey. Then 12 miles up the Valey and camped near the 
Mormon Station, having Traveled 17 miles to day. At this place 
there is a Log Cabin occupied by some Traders. A high Mountain 
is on our right covered with large Pine Timber. Some Gold-Diggers 
are said to be at work on the other side of the river. 


Sept. 27th—Traveled 10 miles and camped near the head of Car- 
son Valey where we remained till the afternoon of the 29th for the 
purpose of cuting hay for the Teams in crossing the Mountains. The 
best Springs I- have ever seen are on Carson Valey. 


Sept. 29th—Started in the afternoon. Traveled 4 miles and 
camped at the head of the Valey. 


Sept. 30th—After Traveling 5 miles we came to where the road 
turns to the right into a large Kanyon through which it passes for 
7 miles. This part of the road is much the worst we have Traveled 
over since leaving home, we reached the head of the Kanyon a little 
before sundown and after going about a mile further camped in 
a small Valey having Traveled 13 Miles to day. 


October ist—Traveled 7 miles up the same creek which runs 


through the Kanyon and camped a short distance to the right of the 
road. 


October 2d—After Traveling 3 miles we came to a small Lake 
where the road comes to the Mountain. This Lake is by some called 
the Red-Lake though this name is more generally applied to another 
Lake on the other side of the Mountain. This Mountain is a ridge 
of the Sierra Nevada and very steep we crossed it without much 
difficulty and reached the Valey on the western side in the after- 


noon where we encamped close to the Red-Lake. We traveled about 
9 miles to day. 


October 38d—This day we crossed the main ridge of the Sierra 


Nevada. This Mountain is not so steep as the one we crossed yes- 


terday, but higher being 5 miles by the road from the Base to the 
Summit. There was some snow near the Top but none in the road. 
We reached the Summit about noon. And having Traveled 6 miles 
down the Western Slope we camped at a Small Creek in Rock 


. 
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“he aley. -phis irae we supposed to be one of the head branches of 
; the Cosumnes or Macosma. We Traveled about 11 miles to day. 


October 4th—After Traveling 6 miles we came to a place called 
_ Tragedy-Springs from three men having been killed there by the -— 
_ Indians; from an inscription on a tree close by they were killed a. 
on the night of the 27th of June 1848. Their names were Daniel 
Browett, Ezra H. Allen and Henderson Cox. They are all buried in ee 
one Grave under a pile of Stones. After Traveling 2 miles further . 
we came to a ‘Trading Post about noon where we camped having 
come 8 miles to day. A young man from Henry County, named ' 
Allen Melton died at this place during the night. = 


October 5th—After Traveling 7 miles we came to the Leek- a 


Springs about noon. Then 11 miles further to Camp-Creek a branch 
of the Macosma. We Traveled 18 miles to day. ‘ 


October 6th—This morning after Traveling 6 miles we came to 
a Trading-Post where Dr. Bell Sold his Wagon and Team resery- 
ing the use of them to Weaver-Town. We Traveled 9 miles further 
and Camped at another Trading-Post having come 15 miles to day. 


October 7th—This morning we started early and about noon came 
to Some Trading-Posts at Pleasant Valey (12 miles) in the afternoon 
we traveled 10 miles further arrived at Weavertown about dark. 
Having come 22 miles to day. Here our journey ends for the 
present after having Traveled according to our calculations 2200 
miles since leaving home the greater part of the way through an 
uninhabited Country. After having been on the road 141 days. 
Weavertown which is some times called Weberville is situated on 

~ Weaver or Weber Creek a branch of the American river 8 miles 
west of Placerville (Commonly called Hangtown) and 50 miles 
East of Sacramento City. 

Weavertown and Ringold may properly be called the same vilage. 
Though the eastern part which is first entered on the emigrant road 
is called Ringold and the lower part Weavertown. 


CoLONIZATION MEETING. A meeting of the State Coloniza- 
tion Society will be held this (Friday) evening, at the Supreme 
Court Room, in the Capitol, at 7 o’clock. Judge Hall, of 
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Burlington, Governor. Lowe, and others are expected to ad- 
q dress the meeting. By order of the executive committee. 
Samuel Storrs Howe, Cor. See’y. Tri-Weekly State Journal 
. (Des Moines), Feb. 26, 1858. 
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_ing Monday morning, would suspend currency payments A 


for balances on deposit with them, through the Cleari ng 


necessary for the banks of Des Moines to protect their cur- oF 


two or SEnres of the Re of De ai cthed ae a privé 
source in Chicago, that the banks of that city on the foll 


for a time, at least, would only honor drafts drawn on th 


House Association of Chicago. New York, at this time, was — 
practically on-a Clearing House basis, so it therefore became __ 


rency reserve by a similar action. 

The officers and directors of the various banks were noti- 
fied Sunday morning, October 27, 1907, to attend a meeting 
ealled for 10:00 o’clock at the Des Moines Savings Bank 
rooms. _This meeting was attended by practically all of the 
officers of every bank in the city and was in session for sev- 
eral hours. At this meeting, the attorneys who were present 
to advise us, were instructed to prepare Articles of Agree- 
ment and have them ready Monday morning to be signed 
by the officers of the various banks, members of the Clearing 
House Association. A copy of this agreement together with 
the officers who executed the same is as follows: 

We, the undersigned Banks of the City of Des Moines, 
Iowa, members of the Des Moines Clearing House Associa- 
tion, do hereby agree each with the other and with the said 
Des Moines Clearing House Association and the Clearing 
House Committee of said Association, to abide by and con- 
form to all the rules of said Association, including the fol- 
lowing rules: 

1. That a resolution of the form heretofore adopted by this . 
Association, relating to the manner of issuing Clearing House 
certificates, and securing the same and pledging the eredit of | 
all of the banks, members of this Association, and for the 
security of all Clearing House certificates issued by the As- 
sociation, be passed by the Board of Directors of each of the 
said members of this Association, and a certified copy thereof 
be sent to the Secretary of this Association. 
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Che Mes Muines Clearing House Association 


ISES TO PAY DO THE BEARER ON OR BEFORE THREE MONTHS FROM THIS DATE »tHE SUM OF 


j2a98 A ONE DOLLAR Se Bie 


Phis certificate s secured by the deposit of approved securities with the cCleariug liodsé committee of the 
ives Moines Clearing House Association, and it is also issued upon the credit of the banks of the city of 
es Moines, :owa, members of said Association, and will be received by any of said banks on deposit or 
i payment of ary ohl'gations duethem. Dated at Des Moines, Iowa, this 28th day of October, A.D. 1907. 


DES MOINES CLEARING HOUSE ASSCCIATION. 
») C7 VAL/D UNTW.ENDORSED 


t, i 3 
SON THE PRESIDENT OR CASHIER BY ROOF a. 
Od 4 DES MOINES CLEARING 


RUSE BANK oposrth “tell 
\ S122 Mace: 


SH NALA 
DES MOINES CLEARING HouSEZ:OMMITTEE. 


No. 344 
Che Bes Maines Clearing Bouse Association promises to pay the bearer on or before 
three months from this date, the sumof ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, without interest. 


President. 


Cy 
x 


“ This certificate is sechTed by the deposit of approved securities with the clearing house commuttee of the 
XN Des Woines Cleartue House Association, and it is aiso issued upon the credit of the banks of the City of Des 
Moines, lowa, members of Said Association whose names are printed on the hack hereof, and will be received 
by any of said banxs on deposit or in payment of any obligations due them. 


Datedat Bes Moines, lowa, this 28th day of October, A. D. 1907. a ‘ 
yr DES MOINES CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
R 5 & “i ie 4 % *& 
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i $i 000.00 : Des Maines Clearing House Committee 


Facsimiles of Des Moines Clearing House Certificates issued October 28, 1907, in denominations of one, two, 
five, ten and twenty dollars of one form, and of five hundred and one thousand dollars of the other. 
; 


reid 
f this Association, to any of its cor- 


é That no eurrency or Neen eader be paid to any cus- 
tomer of any bank, member of this Association, in excess of 
g Twenty- five Dollars ($25.00) at any one time, or aggregating 
= - more than that sum in any one day, but that such depositors 
be paid in cashier’s checks, certificates of deposit, drafts, or 
_ Clearing House certificates. 
4. That all of the banks, members of this een ee issue, 
_ in so far as they are able, in lieu of currency or legal tender, 
checks, certificates of deposits, drafts or Clearing House cer- 
tificates. ; 
_ 5. That each of the Savings Banks, members of this Asso- ; @ 
ciation, immediately issue, post and require of its depositors, = 
the sixty days’ notice provided by law for the withdrawal of “ 
savings deposits; provided, however, that any bank may pay % 
__ within said sixty days upon any savings deposit, a sum or ; 
sums not exceeding in the aggregate Twenty-five Dollars 
($25.00). 
6. All Clearing House certificates shall be of the form 
heretofore adopted by this Association; they shall be serially 
numbered, shall be signed by each of the members of the 
Clearing House committee and said Committee shall keep a 
complete record of all of said certificates by their numbers 
and amounts, the date of issuance and the name of the 
member to whom issued; provided, however, that the form of 
certificate and manner of signing the same may be changed 
; from time to time by the vote of a majority of the banks, 
members of this Association. 
7. Clearing House certificates shall be issued by the Asso- 
- eiation and collateral security therefor shall be deposited 
with and received by the Clearing House Committee of this 
| Association, upon the express condition that neither the 
: Clearing House Association, the Clearing House Committee, 
nor any member thereof, shall be responsible for any loss on 
any of such collaterals arising from failure to make demand 
and protest or from any other neglect or omission other than 
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the refusal to take sonnet reasonable step which the said de- - 4 


positing bank may have previously required in writing. ; 
8. In the settlement of Clearing House balances, between 


the members of this Association, eden exchange shall not be 


demanded but all such settlements shall be made in Clearing 
House certificates. 

9. On the surrender of Clearing House certificates, or any 
of them, by a depositing bank, the Clearmg House Committee 
will credit the amount as a payment on the obligation of said 
bank, held by them, and will surrender a proportionate 
amount of secirities, except that in ease of default of the de- 
positing bank in any of its transactions through or with the 
Clearing House or said Committee the securities will be ap- 
plied by the Committee, first to the discharge of obligations 
of said bank to said Committee or the Association, with inter- 
est; next, to the payment of any indebtedness of such bank to 
the other banks, members of this Association. 

10. The Clearing House Committee is authorized to ex- 
change any portion of said securities for others, to be ap- 
proved by them, and shall have power to demand additional 
security, at their own discretion. 

11. All interest collected by the Clearing House Committee 
on the obligations of the members of this Association in 
connection with the issuance of Clearing House certificates 
shall constitute a special fund for use by said Association for 
the following purposes: 

First: To pay to the banks, members of this Association, 
carrying Clearing House eertifieates of the denomination of 
Five Hundred Dollars or more, interest at the rate of seven 
per cent. per annum during the time such banks hold the 
same, and no Clearing House certificates of the denomination 
of Five Hundred Dollars or more shall be issued or used for 
any purpose other than the settlement of Clearing House 
balances. 

Second: The remainder of said fund shall remain with this 
Association, subject to its further orders. 

12. Any bank, member of this Association, may at any time 
exchange Clearing House certificates of one or more denomi- 
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iation eee or canipgratpeendenee shall a ie 
and observed by each of the banks, members of this Asso- 


ciation, until further ordered by the vote of a majority of 
the members of the Des Moines Clearing House Association. 


; 14. This contract shall be deposited with the President of 
the Des Moines Clearing House Association, as custodian, and 
the President shall furnish each member of the Association 


with a certified copy. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said banks and each of 
them, members of the Des Moines Clearing House Associa- 
tion, have executed this contract by authority of their re- 
spective Boards of Directors, this 30th day of October, A. D. 


1907. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK. 
By J. G. Rounds, Pres. 
pices Geo. E. Pearsall, Cash- 
er. 


DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK. 
vedo ale Vy ae eB 
Attest. A. J. Zwart, Cashier. 


IOWA NATIONAL BANK. 
By H. S. Butler, Pres. 
ite H. T. Blackburn, Cash- 
er. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK. 
By R. O. Crawford, Pres. 
eteaak W. E. Barrett, Cashier. 


CAPITAL CITY STATE BANK. 
By Henry Wagner, Pres. 
Attest. J. A. McKinney, Cash- 

ier. 


DES MOINES SAVINGS BANK. 
By Simon Casady, Pres. 
ae peee Homer A. Miller, Cash- 
er. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK. 
By H. C. Hansen, Pres. 
Attest. A. C. Miller, Cashier. 


MARQUARDT SAVINGS BANK. 
By G. D. Ellyson, Pres. 
J. H. Hogan, Asst. Cashier. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK, 
By Jas. Watt, Pres. 


Attest, Fl ima OF ‘O'Donnell, Cash- 
er. 


CENTRAL STATE BANK. 
By J. D: pe bipenend, Pres. 
Attest. F. . Walker, Cashier. 


IOWA STATE BANK. 
By E. H. Hunter, Pres. 
Attest. G. A. Dissmore, Cash- 
ier. 
CENTURY SAVINGS BANK. 
By W. G. Harvison, Pres. 
Attest. D. A. Byers, Cashier. 


IOWA TRUST AND SAVINGS 


BANK 
By G. S&S. Gilbertson, V. Pres. 
Attest. . O. Hauge, Cashier. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK. 
By C. H. Martin, Pres. 
Attest. F. P. Flynn, Cashier. 


MECHANICS SAVINGS BANK. 
By G. E. Mackinnon, V. Pres. 
Attest. Jno. A. Elliott, Asst. 

Cashier. 
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The resolutions provided for in the foregoing as 
are as follows: oe, < 

Resolved, That until further directed by the vote of the © 
majority of the members of this Association, that in the fur- 
ther conduct of its business, each of the banks, members of 
this Association, strictly conform to the following rules, viz.: 

1. That a resolution of the form, heretofore adopted by this 

Association at this meeting relating to the manner of issu- 

ing Clearing House Certificates and securing the same and 

pledging the same and pledging the credit of all of the banks, 

Ss members of this Association, for the security of all Clearing 

House certificates, issued by the Association, be passed by the 

a board of directors of each of said members of this Associa- 

tion, and a certified copy, thereof, be sent to the Secretary 

3 or Clearing House committee. 

‘ 2. That no currency or legal tender be forwarded or paid 
by any bank, member of this Association, to any of its cor- 
respondents or non-resident depositors. 

3. That no currency or legal tender be paid to any cus- 
tomer of any bank, member of this Association, in excess of 

_ Twenty-five Dollars ($25:00), at any one time, or aggregating 
more than that sum in any one day, but that such depositors 
be paid in eashier’s checks, certificates of deposit, drafts, or 
Clearing House certificates. 

4. That all of the banks, members of this Association, issue 
in so far as they are able, in lieu of currency or legal tender 
checks, certificates of deposit, drafts or Clearing House cer- 
tificates. 

5. That each of the Savings Banks, members of this Asso- ; 
ciation, immediately issue, post and require of its depositors 
the sixty days’ notice provided by law for the withdrawal of 
savings deposits. 

6. That these rules be enforced and be observed by each of 
the banks, members of this Association, until further ordered 
by the vote of a majority of the members of the Des Moines 
Clearing House Association. 

Monday morning, October 28, 1907, the officers of the va- 
rious banks held directors’ meetings, most of them called for 
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7 .00 o'clock, and desoed the resolutions provided for in the 
Betis of Agreement. 
; _ The Clearing House Association supplied printed oars to 
: y the Savings Banks, to be posted, notifying their depositors 
_ that a sixty-day written notice would be required for with- 
drawals of deposits, as provided by Law and before the bank 
_ doors were opened, these were placed in conspicuous places. 
There was also another notice supplied to the various banks, 
which stated, that on account of the suspension of currency 
payments, by the Banks in the money centers of the United 

States and the inability to reimburse ourselves, that the Asso- 

ciated Banks of the City of Des Moines were compelled to do 

likewise and for a time, suspend currency payments. This 
notice was signed by the officers of each bank doing business 
in the city of Des Moines. 

The banks opened at the usual hour for business, Monday 
morning, October 28, 1907, and very little uneasiness was 
manifested by the depositors during the day. The Clearing 
House Association appointed a publicity committee, who kept 
the papers posted as to the situation and advised with them 
as to what was advisable to be given to the public. 

For the first few days, the banks were permitted to pay only 
Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) in cash to each depositor in the 
Commercial Department, in any one day. After a few days, 
when it was found that the people of this community had 
full confidence in the banking institutions and that it was 
not necessary to limit the payments to so small an amount, 
greater leeway was given to the managers of banks. 

First, by increasing the amount to be paid in any one day, 
gradually increasing it from time to time. Again, by permit- 
ting the banks to cash drafts for traveling men. Again by 
permitting us to pay half in cash on the pay roll accounts 
and later the full amount in cash, if the bank having the 
account so desired, until finally long before the expiration of 
the Clearing House Agreement, the banks were practically 
running under normal conditions. 

At the expiration of the ninety days, January 28, 1908, at 
which time, the notes given for Clearing House Certificates by 
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the various banks nat titea, they had all been paid, the cer- 
tificates returned and the day was celebrated with a bonfire, — 
using the Clearing House Certificates which had been in cir- 


culation for fuel. 

Eight hundred eighty thousand dollars ($880, 000. 00) 
worth of certificates in denominations of $500.00 and $1,000.00 
were taken out by the banks and used to settle Clearing House 
balances between themselves. One hundred and _ seventy 
thousand dollars ($170,000.00) worth were taken out by the 
banks, members of the Clearing House Association, to be 
used as circulating medium. 

The Clearing House Committee, which had in charge the 
carrying out and enforcing of the Clearing House agreement 
was composed of J. D. Whisenand, Chairman, John H. 
Blair, James Watt, J. G. Rounds, Homer A. Miller, H. T. 
Blackburn, and G. E. Mackinnon. This committee held daily 
sessions and no currency was shipped out of the city by any 
bank during this time, without first having obtained the per- 
mission of this Committee. 

Great credit is due the people of this community for the 
good judgment which they exercised and their splendid treat- 
ment of the banks during the time when it seemed necessary 
to operate under this Clearing House Agreement. The people 
seemed united in their desire to back up and help the banks 
in their effort to protect their patrons and the various in- 
terests which they represented. 


Lecrurr, The lecture last a aie before the Literary As- 
sociation was delivered by T. 8S. Parvin, Esq. Subject, ‘‘The 
Discovery of the Mississippi, “task the Early Settlement of 
Towa.’’ The lecture was an able one, and the large audience 
in attendance were well pleased with the thoughts and in- 
strueted by the facts presented by the lecturer.—Tri-W eekly 
Towa State Journal, Feb. 12, 1858. 
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CLIMATIC CHANGES. 


- 


BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


One who has lived his three score years and ten has seen 


more changes than had previously transpired in centuries. 
These changes are so numerous that it would be quite over- 
whelming to attempt their enumeration. They confront the 
observer who stops to think, on every hand, as in travel and 
transportation, the transmission of intelligence, lighting and 
heating, improved homes, business methods, in arts and man- 
ufactures, the diffusion of knowledge—and in fact, in every- 
thing which affects our surroundings or ministers to our 
comfort and enjoyment. But changes quite as marked, 
though not so directly palpable, have taken place in the 


climate and meteorological conditions of the United States, 


whatever may be true of other regions. 

One who climbed the forested hills of Western New York 
in the forties and fifties found them deeply carpeted with 
leaves, the shade overhead so dense as often to shut out the 
sunlight, while brooks and creeks alive with speckled trout 
went singing through the ravines and valleys. The forests 
were musical with the songs of birds, and the passenger 
pigeons bred and migrated in uncounted millions. Deep 
snow in winter and heavy rains in the spring, summer and 
autumn, kept the streams alive and the earth filled with 
moisture. There were ‘‘January thaws’’ and ‘‘June floods,’’ 
almost as regular in their recurrence as the seasons of the 
years. Whittier sang of ‘‘the long October rains’’ in a way 
to indicate that they were always to be anticipated. 

Much the same state of things existed here in the Middle 
West thirty to forty years ago. When the snows melted in 
the spring the rivers were almost invariably filled with thick 
ice, which, in breaking up accumulated often in great gorges, 
causing the water to overflow the low lands along the val- 
leys. In hundreds of instances immense cakes of ice were car- 
ried beyond the banks, where they wore or bruised patches 
of bark from the trees, leaving great sears, many of which 
partially overgrown may still be seen. Scores of the prairie 
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ereeks flowed perennially, and were the resorts of picke 
and other fishes. The large streams were well supplied 


fish and were the homes of innumerable otters and pia 
while the groves and sloughs were alive with the feathered 


creation. Prairie chickens, wild turkeys and the migratory 
aquatic birds, furnished the sportsmen with a succession of 
game nine months in the year. The soil was always moist 
from the grass roots down. The Iowa rivers were majestic 
streams when not encased in ice. But how all this has been 


changed! The rivers have shrunk to less than a twentieth of © 


their old-time dimensions. The brooks and creeks and in 
many eases the ponds and lakes, have utterly disappeared, 
leaving peat or dry sand and gravel in their beds. The game 
birds are exterminated or have flown to other regions. Prai- 
rie grasses and hay are rapidly becoming things of the past. 
The very ground has but a thin layer of a few inches of 
moist earth at the surface, below which there is complete des- 
iceation to the depth often of one to two hundred feet. Thou- 
sands of forest trees have died during the last ten years from 
this disappearance of water. 

Let us briefly enumerate some of the phenomena the writer 
has observed in confirmation of the foregoing remarks, the 
most obvious of which is the shrinkage of lakes, ponds, springs 
and streams. While we have noticed these occurrences for 
a much longer period, they have been more marked during 
the last twenty years. Innumerable instances might be ‘speci- 
fied. They doubtless occur in every part of the United 
States, but a few will suffice. 

In 1857 Boone river, the largest tributary of the Des 
Moines above the State Capital, was a beautiful stream, drain- 
ing large portions of Hamilton and Wright counties. It was 
plentifully supplied with the choicest varieties of fish, as 
black bass, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike, with several inferior 
species. We saw them taken out in large quantities with 
seines, and there were deep places in which persons had been 
drowned. It was a stream which furnished water power for 
flouring and sawmills, and its sources seemed to be perennial. 
But a gradual shrinkage began in the seventies, and was more 
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arked in the wightiad. o 1896 its bed became eee 
y. In 1897 and 1898 the increased rainfall gave its bed a 
1 supply of running water, but scarcely a twenty-fifth 
‘3 of that of 1870. The beds of many of the streams along the 
Eline of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad east of Pittsburg which 
= were wild and tumultuous torrents many years later than 
- 1860 are now dry and dusty in summer, or only threaded by 
2 little runnels of dirty water. One can easily cross the most 
of them by stepping from stone to stone. In the early days 
__ of the railroads these streams were noted for containing vast 
quantities of fish, but that fame has passed them by for all 
_ time—apparently. The wild and beautiful mountain streams 
have ceased to exist. The Des Moines was a majestic stream 
down into the seventies, the region through which it ran 
- almost a fairy land to the artist and sportsman. Mississippi 
- steamboats frequently ran up to the State Capital, and on 
one or two occasions smaller craft ascended much higher. It 
was long in contemplation to render it navigable during 
those portions of the year it was free from ice, and a great 
grant of land was made by Congress to secure this end. To- 
day so great has been its shrinkage that a Mississippi catfish 
of the largest size would have a hard job before him in at- 
_ tempting its ascent, to say nothing of steamboats. In many 
places its bed is being gullied into small islands crowned 

' with such vegetation as sand and water can support. 
Throughout Iowa excellent wells could be made by digging 
from ten to thirty feet, and they seemed to promise per- 
manenee. But water has mostly disappeared above the bed- 
rock—save where it exists in ‘‘pockets’’ of but limited extent, 
which in a few years are pumped dry. Thousands of farms 
are now only supplied with water by boring into the solid 
rocks, often to the depth of 200 to 500 feet. These facts tell 
their own story of desiccation. And here is another, in the 
writer’s judgment the most startling of all; our agriculture 
has been carried on for several years with only a few inches 
of moist earth at the surface, possibly not less than five or six, 
nor more than twenty or thirty inches. In the old days moist- 
ure was abundant from the surface down to where it was 
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in sufficient supply for’ wells. At shis time there are t 
thousands of acres in which not a drop can be found in 
drift and only by boring deep into the rock below. 
years ago, on the Plains and ne Rocky Mountains, the Ie 
dians and other travelers could depend upon finding plent el 
water every ten to fifteen miles. But these springs have ais. a 
appeared and at this time, such travelers are often compelled 
to carry a supply of water with them, or make ‘‘dry camps.’’ 
We state this fact on the authority of Dr. Elliot Coues, the 
distinguished ‘explorer and author. 

Quite as marked atmospheric changes have also taken place. 
A blizzard forty years ago meant fierce and steady blowing 
from the northwest, with a heavy fall of snow. The blizzard 
storm generally lasted about three days. Perhaps three feet 
of snow fell in the forests where the air was still, while it 
would be piled in immense drifts out on the prairies. In 
these days, if a blizzard happens along the wind may blow 
furiously for some hours, leaving less than an inch of snow. 
Rains fell plentifully throughout many months of the year. 
For the most part we see few of the dense nimbus clouds 
which used to extend from one horizon to the other heavily 
charged with rain or snow. During these later years the 
clouds are thin and seattered, seldom ever obscuring the light 
of the stars. There is very little moisture in green firewood, 
which burns almost as freely as timber eut a year before. 
In one of the seasons a few years ago, our forest trees barely 
leaved out making no woody growth whatever. The past 
three or four years have witnessed a slight change for the 
better in this regard. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


= = * When he [Mr. Aldrich] closed his desk, for the last 


time, there were within it manuscripts * * * some editorials 
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and much material undeveloped or in outline. * * * It will be 
the purpose of the writer, who has been appointed Acting Curator 
* * * to continue the form of the journal identical with that pre- 
ceding the death of Mr. Aldrich, and make use of such material 
* * *. If any deviation shall be made it will be in the number 
closing the volume [which may] include all * * * communica- 
tions * * * incident to Mr. Aldrich’s death. 
Epear R. HARLAN.” 
(Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. 8, P. 385.) 


CLEARING OFF THEIR DESKS. 


Nothing in the lives of prudent, methodical men is more 
admirable than their custom of clearing their desks of each 
day’s accumulated work. Fully as grand is that act of busy, 
strong and useful men, their effort at finishing work laid 
out in early life. No one but the designer of a life’s work 
ean so perfectly complete it. The Historical Department 
is indebted for its existence largely to strong and great 
men of this character. Two who never ceased their labors 


have recently sent to the Department what they protest 


shall be their last active efforts—they maintain they have 
cleared their desks. These are William Salter, D. D., of Bur- 
lington, and J. M. Shaffer, M. D., of Keokuk. These names 
appear in the early correspondence of the Department, and 
from that time to the present they occur with frequency 
not exceeded by any others, and ever with wisdom where wise 
counsels were needed, and with material assistance where 
that might be provided. Both these grand men remain in the 
active and accurate use of their faculties and both to-day 
conduct their correspondence in their own fine, legible hands. 
Both are over eighty years of age, and both have lately pre- 
pared and forwarded items considerably augmenting the col- 
lections of the Department, and as usual without cost or 
expense to the State. 


Doctor Salter has ately sent the final portions of the r 
sonal archives of eminent Iowa men, his former friends anc 
associates, editing a number of.the letters for use in the pres 
ent Annals. Doctor Shaffer lately forwarded a mass of docu- 
ments, and the last of what he considers appropriate of his 
natural history collection. These two grand men have been : 
exercising fine discrimination for nearly three-quarters of a 
century in the selection of the good from the bad, the useful © 
from the trash in book, manuscript and specimen. They have | 
hoarded these for the good of their fellow men in the future. 
They have tendered their assistance, which has been eagerly _ 
accepted, toward increasing the resources of many an lowa 
institution for the advancement of learning. Their benefac- 
tions have been practically numberless and «may be ines- 
timable. 


RICH MANUSCRIPT MATERIALS OF GENERAL 
GRENVILLE M. DODGE 


For aids to the study of ineeptive periods of movements 
among a people, it is to be doubted whether there is a source 
so valuable as the documentary materials with which active 
men surround themselves. Current documents and writings 
furnish testimony on the operation of the popular mind that, 
in minute historical investigation, can neither be discarded 
nor ignored. Upon this theory the Historical Department has 
advaneed. By assembling the personal archives of Iowa men 
it has endeavored to serve two ends. It has gathered a har- 
vest from which every investigator with a good character 
and a proper purpose may take a share. It has honored 
those whose archives have been received by putting away 
from flames and from pernicious hands as well, what evi- 
dences remain of their distinguished private lives. For per- 
sonal records of this sort men seldom provide fire-proof 
vaults nor permanent custodians. While one’s private and 
personal character is, after all, his dearest creature, he sel- 
dom provides against its eventual disappearance. If we 
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the Uitenicice that the only record we can make that stands 
_ a chance to endure is such as may be made in the capacity of 
an official. Few public or private institutions design to 
ia __ preserve more than the skeleton of their history, and although 
= from their nature these institutions are perpetual, the chang- 
_ ing ineumbencies of office often result in prompt destruction 

of the signs of life and individuality. But since service in 

office usually follows and is followed by a uniform character 

of wisdom, integrity and endeavor, there is probably no suf- 
ficient reason for committing all materials of a man’s private 

life to the flames. And if there is reason to preserve that 

which bears on official life, and if that reason is for the benefit 
_ of official successors, the same reason must apply against loss 

to successors of'good men in private life. It is therefore with 

especial gratification that the Historical Department lately 

has been made the custodian of the personal papers of one of 

Iowa’s good men and great soldiers, General Grenville M. 
_ Dodge. The collection will pass into the future as testimony 
a to the donor’s faith in the righteous purpose of the institu- 
tion, and in its administration. It becomes more than a me- . 
; morial to aman. It is a memorial of a mind whose operations 
_ need never be guessed at, surmised, nor considered from sec- 
ondary evidence. It must ever be a factor in the attention of 
those who have written or who may in future write on Iowa or 
American historical themes dealing with the last half century, 
for it is the record of the forward movement of a master spirit. 
This collection presents the first thought on engineering a 
railroad across the State, and spanning its then formidable 
border streams. It is original record in right of way and 
townsite matters, of large financiering before and since the 
Civil War; of loyal labors in raising, drilling and leading 
troops; in planning battles and feats of engineering that 
counted as battles sometimes failed to do; of strategems, of 
secret service, of punishments devised in instants of despera- 
tion not experienced by our country before or after that hour. 
There are indexes—many times full texts—on the construction 
of railways over the western plains and through hostile Indian 
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countries, and sometimés troublous financial times; E. : 
- ganization, promotion, construction and operation of r 
enterprises, made possible and made perfect only pam 
through applications of the methods and employment of 
men, produced through the discipline of military life. 
are the intimate thoughts of men who fought the civic battles — 
of our state and country, and after all perhaps more pre- 
= cious than the rest the records of one private citizen of 
a America. Except for two years in Congress and five in the — 
Army, all the General’s life has been that of a private citizen. _ 
r Of great distinction in this respect, has been that part in 
; which he figured, as disclosed by materials of which the His- 
a torical Department is the custodian, as commissioner or other — 
factor in the erection of many statues and monuments to his 
great military associates. 


IOWA MEMORIAL SCULPTURE. 


One recalls a number of public memorial sculptures in 
Towa, though it is yet a young State. In Crapo Park, Bur- 
lington, is an equestrian statue in bronze of Gen. John M. 
Corse; in Keokuk one of Gen. Samuel R. Curtis. These are 
replicas of two of the four by Carl Rohl-Smith, modeled as 
details for the Soldiers and Sailors Monument at Des Moines. 
This monument is the most ambitious work of its character 
the State has essayed. The commemoration of her part in the 
Civil War is the theme most often expressed in memorial 
sculpture within as beyond her borders. She has done com- 
mendable work on southern fields. There have not been many 
private donors of such art works to the public. At Clermont | 
are six bronzes which were brought into existence by the taste 
and generosity of Governor Larrabee. These are of Lincoln, 
Farragut and William T. Sherman by George E. Bissell; 
Grant, David B. Henderson and Grenville M. Dodge by J. 
Massey Rhind. In the art collections of the Historical Depart- 
ment is a fine marble bust in bas relief of William Pitt Fessen- 
den. This was formerly the property of Governor Grimes, and 
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E ernor and Mrs. Larrabee, and of Senator ©. J. A. Ericson, by 
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 Pugi Brothers; a plaster replica of the Rhind Henderson; a 
bust of the te D. N. Richardson of Davenport by Rohl- 


~ Smith; one of the late Lieutenant Governor Matt Parrott 


and one of the Indian Chief Keokuk. In the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office is a bronze bust of Grenville M. Dodge, by Rohl- 
Smith. There are medallions and relief work in portraiture 
and allegory from the studios of recognized and leading 
sculptors in and about the capitol building and on the Soldiers 
and Sailors Monument. The whole collection composes an 
expression of the Towa public in memorial sculpture not lack- 
ing in value or merit and giving promise of a future in this 
field. 

Significant additions are soon to be made to the list of 
Iowa sculpture. One is the plaeing of a statue of James Har- 
lan in Statuary Hall, Washington. The commission is in the 


~ hands of Miss Nellie V. Walker, an Iowa born seulptor of Chi- 


cago, whose “Stratton’’ at Colorado Springs and whose ‘‘ Her 
Son,’’ an ideal group. have lately added to her reputation. 
The Harlan model in clay is almost ready for submission to 
the Executive Council, on whose approval the statue is to be 
east and installed at Washington. 

Another is an ideal figure in bronze of Mahaska, the Iowa 
Indian Chief, to be erected in the city of Oskaloosa. This 
was modeled in Paris by an Iowa born sculptor, Mr. Sherry 
E. Fry. It was among his earliest efforts in independent in- 
terpretation of ideal thought and its execution gained for 
him recognition in the front rank of artists. This figure is 
of heroic proportions. It is to stand on a pedestal some eight 
feet in height and is to be placed, with appropriate ceremony, 
in the public square at Oskaloosa. It is presented to the City 
of Oskaloosa by Mr. James Depew Edmundson, of Des Moines, 
in memory of his father, the late William Edmundson. The 
donor was born in Des Moines county, Iowa, in Territorial 
days. He was a messenger in the Iowa legislature of 1860. 
He was for most of his life a resident of Council Bluffs, in 
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which city stands as his tribute to the memory of the i of. * 
his youth who lies buried there, the Jennie Edmundson Hos- y 


pital. For some six years Mr. Edmundson has resided in 
Des Moines. In the annals ofthe State nothing has been 
done from private initiative more fittingly to characterize 
legend and history than will this Mahaska. Tablets on the 
pedestal, besides bearing the title of Mr. Fry’s work MA- 
HASKA, will state that William Edmundson was the sheriff 
appointed by the legislature for organizing Mahaska county, 
and the first elected by the public after the county was organ- 
ized; that the Indian whose name the county bears was a 
chief of the Iowa tribe of Indians, was ever the friend of the 
white man, and was a victim of Indian treachery, dying at the 
hand of an assassin on soil now embraced in Cass county, 
Towa. 

All the public statuary within the Staie and all that the 
State has provided anywhere should bs assembled in replica 
in the Historical Department. It may be done with but 
trivial expense, no doubt, while the present benefits would 
be multiplied. 


AN IOWA CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 

Fort Madison recently celebrated the centennial of the es- 
tablishment of the first fort in what is now the State of Iowa. 
The event was predicated on a report of Lieut. Alpha Kingsley 
(Annals of Iowa, 3d Series, Vol. IIT, p. 100) made November 
22, 1808, to the- Secretary of War, Henry Dearborn. The 
report shows compliance with an order to establish the situa- 
tion of a fort near the mouth of the Des Moines river. It 
shows the selection of a site 25 miles above the mouth. It an- 
nounces the completion of a portion, and the plan of construct- 
ing the remainder, of the buildings thought indispensable to 
the safety of the troops, to the advantage of the Indian trade 
and for defiance to evil minded savages. Of the Lieutenant’s 
work, all disappeared before the actual settlement of the 
country began except a huge chimney which resisted the ele- 
ments far into the memory of living citizens of Fort Madison, 
and became familiar to river men as ‘‘the lone chimney.’’ It 
was leveled in the course of the improvement of the city. 
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_ The establishment of the fort was celebrated by a series of 

4 _ programmes embracing notable addresses by Dr. B. F. Sham- 
_baugh and Prof. W. C. Wilcox of the Iowa State University, 
idle Governors Cummins of Iowa and Van Sant of Minnesota, Dr. 
William Salter of Burlington, and Hon. J. D. M. Hamilton of 
Topeka, Kansas. Citizens of Fort Madison and Lee county 
have done many things toward fixing and perpetuating facts 
concerning historical persons and events, but in nothing have 
they accomplished more than in this celebration. The various 
pageants, exercises and addresses, splendidly handled by the _ 
newspapers, made the people acquainted with the earliest of 
civilized activities in that part of the State. A stimulation of 

patriotism and local pride and a dissemination of historical 

learning, especially to the younger generations has resulted. 

A purpose to rebuild the ‘‘lone chimney’? or otherwise visibly 

mark the spot of the building of the fort was fixed in the 

public mind, and a fund almost sufficient to carry it out was 

left in hand. 


OUR COUNTY ARCHIVES. 


Iowa has become conscious of the value of her State ar- 
chives, and has done much toward expressing appreciation of 
these. She is pursuing a plan not only to preserve those of 
the past and present, but to make them and those of the 


future available to the public. An appropriation of six thou- 
sand dollars a year for two years to be expended for this pur- 
_ pose under the direction of the executive council was made by 


the last General Assembly. But of county statistical and 
genealogical matter not in current use less care has been taken. 
It may be shown in our recent experience. 

The Historical Department discovered and secured ‘‘the 
old papers’’ of a modest Iowa citizen whose death occurred 
about 1880. He had resided in the State from its admission 
to the Union. He had held no public office and was unknown 
beyond his town. He had witnessed the removal of his 
county’s offices from room to room and from building to 
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building. He had shared anxiety with other cabana fet : 
payers over vital municipal, county, state and national issues, — iy 
and had gathered and preserved the written and printed mat- 
ter assailing as well as supporting his views. These have a 
value of their own. So far the collection which remained un- 
disturbed for nearly thirty years can not be said to be un- 
usual. But in the same receptacle were found original docu- 
mentary records of his county as follows: Bonds of county 
recorders, school fund commissioners, assessors and their dep- 
uties for 1846 and 1847; duplicates of all grocery permits is- 
sued in 1840; judge’s bar docket 1849; five hundred certificates 
of labor performed on highways, being from each township in 
the county, for 1880; annual reports of school district secre- 
taries in each district, showing names of officials and teachers, 
compensation, courses of study, &e., 1857; tax-lists of two 
townships, 1856; poll-books of all voting precincts of 1841 
to 1845 inclusive; estray records of county commissioners’ of- 
fices, 1840 to 1855; census rolls of four townships, 1851; 
county warrant stub books bearing autographs of payees, 1841 
to 1849 inclusive. 

Aside from the legal obligation on incumbents of office, the 
moral obligation to sacredly preserve the records of their office 
is equal to that of accuracy in making current entries. There 
is no authority anywhere for the abandonment or destruction 
of documents bearing official character. They are presump- 
tively in existence ever after their creation, and their safe 
custody is as much a part of the duty of the official as is any 
other of his functions. If this is neglected, just so much of his 
salary is unearned. If want of vault space is the explanation 
he may resort to the courts with perfect assurance where 
their court records are involved, and surely with the same de- 
gree of assurance where other records are in jeopardy. Un- 
certainty of the whereabouts of early county and municipal 
records is absurd. In the older, and many of the newer 
counties this is the ease. It would seem quite within the 
duties of the lawmakers of our State to take steps to retrieve 
such materials and provide against their further confusion or 
loss. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ow Roster and Record of Iowa Soldiers in the War of the Rebellion, To- 


gether With Historical Sketches of Volunteer Organizations, 1861- 
1866. Volume I, First-Eighth Regiments Infantry. Published by 
Authority of the General Assembly, Under Direction of Brigadier 
General William H. Thrift, Adjutant-Gencral, Des Moines. Emory 
EE: English, State Printer; E. D. Chassell, State Binder. 1908. 
This is the beginning of a long-desired work. It was authorized 
by the Act of April 10, 1907, of the Thirty-second General Assembly, 
entitled “An act providing for the compilation of a roster of Iowa 
soldiers, sailors and marines in the war with Mexico and the War of 
the Rebellion, the Spanish-American and the Philippine wars, in- 
cluding military service in the Spirit Lake expedition; and other 
services against the Indians; providing the manner of its publica- 
tion, distribution and sale and making an appropriation therefor.” 

It is a volume of 1,245 pages, compiled under the direction of the 
Adjutant-General and the general supervision of the Board, con- 
sisting of the Governor, Albert B. Cummins; the Attorney-General, 
H. W. Byers; the Adjutant-General, W. H. Thrift; the Curator of 
the Historical Department, Charles Aldrich, and the member selected 
under authority of the Act, by the Department Commander of the 
Iowa Department, G. A. R., George W. Crosley. Acknowledgment 
by the Board is made of “ * * * the careful and efficient labors 
of its Secretary, Col. George W. Crosley, who, on account of his long 
and honorable service as an Iowa soldier, was selected to prepare 
the Historical Sketches and to assist the Adjutant-General in carry- 
ing on the work of compiling and revising the rosters.” 

In the beginning of the volume is a clear and comprehensive in- 
troduction, setting out the plan, scope and magnitude of the work 
and suggesting the difficulties encountered. The volume fitly dis- 
closes the gratifying extent to which these have been overcome. 
The plan originated by Colonel Crosley is to present each regiment 
in order of its number; each list of officers in order of their rank, 
and all enlisted men in each regiment whose names begin with the 
same letter, in one list, which is subdivided by company arrange- 
ment. Thus general indexing is dispensed with. Introducing each 
regimental group is a succinct history of the organization, a skillful 
abbreviation of the wealth of authority in existence in each case. 
The complete military record of each officer and man as para- 
graphed under his name is a most important feature of the work, as 
it preserves for posterity the personal record of these brave men, 
that of the private soldier having received the same care and atten- 
tion as that of the commissioned officer. The whole combined 
makes what is comprehended in the Act “a complete military 
history of the State.” Such a publication has been in contem- 
plation by Iowa for a great many years and has been issued | by 
a number of other states, whose work, on careful consideration, 
has been followed in some essentials, but in many it is believed im- 
provement has been made. In point of economy of time and money 
the present volume has not been equalled by the corresponding 
work of any other State. Every citizen who is, or may become, in- 
terested in the record of any Iowa soldier, or in Iowa military 
history, will be pleased with the work of the Board, and will anx- 
iously await or gladly welcome the completion of the work. 
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WILLIAM Boyp ALLISON was born in Wayne county, Ohio, March 
2, 1829; he died at his home in Dubuque August 4, 1908. He was 
educated at Wooster academy and Allegheny college, Meadville, Pa., 
and at Western Reserve college, Hudson, Ohio. He was a law 
student in the office of Hemphill & Turner, Wooster, Ohio, and began 
the practice at Ashland in 1850. He was a delegate to the Ohio Whig 
convention of 1855 and a secretary of that body. He removed to 
Dubuque, Iowa, in 1857. Senator Allison became an active and 
influential factor in Iowa politics almost at once on his arrival. He 
was a delegate to the republican State convention in 1859 and to the 
national convention that nominated Lincoln at Chicago in 1860. 
He was a member of the staff of Governor Kirkwood and an efficient 
aid in the raising of troops under the various calls of President 
Lincoln. He was urged for the nomination of Supreme Judge of 
Towa about this time, but modestly put aside the opportunity with 
the explanation that there was a question whether he was as yet 
fully qualified. He was nominated for Congress in 1862, elected and 
re-elected, serving until 1871 with distinction on the floor and in the 
committee on ways and means. In 1873 he was elected over James 
Harlan to the United States Senate. Besides ‘the distinction of 
serving longer continuously than any other member of that body 
since the organization of the government, he took front rank as an 
-effective legislator. He was a member of the appropriations com- 
mittee throughout his service. He was made its chairman in 1881, 
serving as such for eight years, then again became chairman in 
1895, remaining such until his death. He also served continuously 
on the committee on finance after 1877. He was chairman of the 
international monetary conference at Brussels in 1892. He was fa- 
vorably considered by Presidents Garfield and Harrison as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and by McKinley for Secretary of State. He 
was a prominent candidate for President and once almost settled 
upon in a conference whose choice became the nominee. He was 
first married to Miss Anna Carter in 1854, who died in 1860. In 1873 
he was married to Miss Mary Neally, an adopted daughter of James 
W. Grimes, Governor and United States Senator of Iowa. She died 
in 1883. Senator Allison left no direct descendants. 


PHINEAS M. CAsApy was born near Connorsville, Indiana, De- 
cember 3, 1818; he died at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, August 
31, 1908. His was a life of extraordinary length, strength and activ- 
ity. He was admitted to the Indiana bar in 1841; was deputy 
clerk of the Rush county court until his removal to and permanent 
settlement in Des Moines in 1846. He was postmaster of Fort Des 
Moines two years, and became the law partner of Robert L. Tid- 
rick in 1848, which partnership continued until 1853. He was 
State senator from a district formed of Polk, Dallas, Marion and 
Jasper counties, then embracing the whole of the territory west and 
north of these counties and within the present limits of the State. 
He was elected judge of the fifth judicial district in 1854 and 
soon after received an appointment as United States receiver of 
public monies. In 1857 he formed a law partnership with M. M. 
Crocker, which was entered into by Jefferson S. Polk in 1859, and 
which General Crocker left to enter the army in 1861, and from 
which Judge Casady retired in 1864. He gradually restricted his 
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attention to business and in 1875 became a controlling factor in 
the organization of the Des Moines Savings Bank, whose interests 
absorbed practically the whole of his active energies the remainder 
of his life. He was a patriotic member of the Pioneer Lawmakers’ 
Association and of many other social organizations. . 


GEORGE CRAWFORD DUFFIELD was born in Steubenville, Ohio, May 
13, 1824; he died near Keosauqua, Iowa, September 4, 1908. He 
emigrated with his father’s family in April, 1837, to their claim on 
Chequest Creek, it being the farthest west of any then within the 
present limits of the State of Iowa. He purchased land near by in 
1852 and erected the house which was his home from that time until 
his death. He was a delegate to the first and more than thirty 
republican State conventions, attending many others to which he 
was not a delegate. He.attended the first and more than fifty other 
fairs held by the Iowa State Agricultural Society, serving 
twelve years as a director. He served nine months with company 
G, Third Iowa cavalry, without enlistment and without pay. As 
obituarian of the Van Buren County Pioneer Association he com- 
piled nearly a thousand sketches of the lives of men and women 
who lived in Van Buren county during or before 1846. He kept a 
very complete diary after 1860, and from it drew much of the ma- 
terial presented in public papers. A series of reminiscent articles 
published in The Annals was reprinted under the title, “Memories 
of Frontier Iowa.” 


JosIAH ForRREST KENNEDY was born January 31, 1834, at Landis- 
burg, Penn.; he died in Los Angeles, Cal., September 26, 1908. He 
was educated in Williamsburg academy and Dickinson college, 
in Pennsylvania. He studied medicine in Jefferson Medical col- 
lege, but graduated from the medical department of the University 
of the City of New York. Upon his graduation in 1858 he removed 
to Tipton, Iowa, and soon thereafter to Mechanicsville, Iowa, where 
he practiced for three years. He served as assistant surgeon in the 
regular army for about a year during the Civil War; returning to 
Tipton he remained there in the practice of his profession until his 
election as professor of obstetrics in the medical department of the 
Iowa State University. He removed to Des Moines in 1870 and in 
1884 was elected secretary of the State Board of Health, in which 
capacity he served with very great distinction for nearly twenty-two 
years. He held honorable positions in many national movements in 
his profession, was an active member of many fraternal societies, 
and of the Methodist church. He removed to Los Angeles, Cal., on 
account of failing health in 1906. 


WILLIAM SAVAGE was born in England, September 2, 1833; he 
died in Van Buren county, Iowa, July 8, 1908. He was apprenticed 
to the tailor’s trade; came to New York with an uncle in 1847, and 
being of Quaker connection, to Salem, Henry county, Iowa, in 1853. 
He acquired eighty acres of land near Sigler’s Mill, on Big Cedar 
creek, in Van Buren county, in 1854, which place remained his home. 
He followed his trade until that vanished as a country custom. He 
farmed and painted houses and trapped for furs. He kept a diary 
of domestic and neighborhood affairs and especially of natural his- 
tory phenomena. His passion for recording his observations was 
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most peculiarly evidenced in the record he made in water-color of 


every bird, save two, he observed in Iowa, and many he received 
prone are. These he painted from freshly killed specimens 
taken by himself. He did his work without desire for and he never 
received the attention of scientists He was modest, honest, sober 
and always lived close to nature. His records may or may not be 
of service to the world. E. R. A 


STEPHEN L. Dows was born October 9, 1832, in New York City; 
he died March 8, 1908, at his cottage at Daytona, Florida. In 1855 
Mr. Dows removed to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and located in business. 
He remained an important factor in the financial and moral well- 
being of his adopted city. He first engaged in the sawmill and lum- 
ber business. He enlisted in Company I, Twentieth Regiment Iowa 
Infantry, going out as first lieutenant and being promoted to Quar- 
termaster, First Brigade, Second Division, Army of the Frontier, re- 
signing from ill health January 15, 1863. He served in the Iowa 
Senate through the Sixteenth and Seventeenth General Assemblies. 
He joined most of the Cedar Rapids railroad and manufacturing ven- 
tures whose success made success for the men who promoted them 
and for their city. He gave of his time, wisdom. and wealth to ad- 
vance the interests and benefits of the churches and hospital of Cedar 
Rapids, as well as those of her business institutions. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON MCINTIRE was born in Wapello county, Iowa, 
April 11, 1849; he died at his home in Ottumwa June 13, 1908. He 
was educated in the Ottumwa schools and at the State College at 
Ames. He organized the hardware business of W. A. McIntire & Co. 
in 1888 and retained his interests therein until his death. He 
organized the South Ottumwa bank in 1903, of which he was made 
president, continuing in that capacity while he lived. He was 
a director of the Ottumwa Savings Bank and of the Ottumwa Gas 
Light, Heat & Power Co. He served as trustee of the State Nor- 
mal School, and was a member of the Public School Board of the 
city of Ottumwa and of the Ottumwa Commercial club. For more 
than ten years he held the office of County Superintendent of 


Schools. He was etected to the Iowa Senate in 1897 and served 
one term. 


Racine D. Ketioce was born in Onandago county, New York, 
March 9, 1828; he died at his home in Des Moines August 2, 1908. 
He was educated at an academy at Fayetteville, N. Y., taught 
school in New York and Ohio until his removal to Garden Grove, 
Iowa, in 1854. He was a member of the Iowa House of Representa- 
tives in the regular session of 1861, offering the resolution which 
pledged the faith and credit of the State of Iowa to the suppression 
of the war and the support of the Union. He was re-elected to the 
next session, serving as speaker pro tem. He was elected, and until 
his retirement from ill health, served as Major of the Thirty- 
fourth Iowa infantry. He had large Jand interests near Spring- 
field, Mo. He resided at Garden Grove, however, until he removed 


to Des Moines in 1891, where he resided continuously until his 
death. 
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: AMBROSE A. CALL was born in Huron county, Ohio, June 9, 1833; 
he died at Algona, Iowa, October 23, 1908. He removed to Iowa in 
1854, and with his brother Asa A. Call, established the first home 
north of Fort Dodge, a cabin in what is now Kossuth county, Iowa. 
They established the town of Algona, which ever afterward re- 
mained the residence of Mr. Call. He was the founder of the 


_ Algona Pioneer Press, which was the first newspaper in that region, 


He was a believer in the certainty of the future of his state and 
county, and early invested his means while he applied his energies 
in that faith. He was authority on early and subsequent questions 
relating to the political and business development of Iowa and 
wrote much on these questions. He was of especial assistance in 
the formative movements of the Historical Department, being an 
intimate friend and zealous adviser of the founder. 


EpwiIN FRANKLIN Brockway was born in Brockwayville, Jefferson 
county, Pennsylvania, April 23, 1834; he died near Letts, Louisa 
county, Iowa, April 20, 1908. He removed with his parents from 
his birthplace to Muscatine county, Iowa, in 1842, where he acquired 
and opened a farm and instituted a nursery. He removed to Wash- 
ington county, Iowa, in 1866, to a farm which remained his home, 
except for a four years’ residence at Iowa City while his children 
were being educated, until 1902, when he removed to Louisa county. 
He served in the Fifteenth General Assembly of Iowa as a representa- 
tive of Washington county. He was for several terms a director of 
the State Agricultural Society and once its president. He was an 
early and life-long champion of temperance and a member of the 
Methodist church. 


JOHN NEHEMIAH BALDWIN was born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, July 
9, 1857; he died in Omaha, April 19, 1908. He was a son of 
Caleb Baldwin, an eminent lawyer and once chief justice of Iowa. 
Mr. Baldwin inherited the strong intellect and character of his 
father, and to these added a liberal education. He graduated from 
the law department of the State University of Iowa in 1877. He 
early developed power in public speaking and immediately upon his 
admission to the bar took front rank as an advocate. He was an 
ardent and active republican; an elector at large from Iowa in 1890; 
was chairman of the republican State convention of 1894, delivering 
an address that stands as a model of its kind. He nominated Hon. 
William B. Allison for president at the St. Louis convention in 1896. 
He was made general solicitor of the Union Pacific Railway company 
in 1901 and the same year removed to Omaha, 


Joun ADAM WrrT was born in Millersburg, Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania, May 21, 1846; he died in Des Moines, Iowa, May 9, 1908. 
After attending the public schools of Millersburg he completed the 
collegiate course at Gettysburg and received his theological educa- 
tion and a degree from the Susquehanna University at Selin’s Grove, 
Pennsylvania. He served as a missionary preacher of the English 
Lutheran church in Pennsylvania until he was called to the pastorate 
of St. John’s church, at Des Moines, in June, 1895. Here he worked 
with distinguished success until suddenly called to his reward. He 
was a scholarly, sincere, eloquent preacher. 
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B. F. Wricut was bornsin Vernon, Trumbull county, Ohio, August © 
20, 1837; he died at Charles City, Iowa, September 14, 1908. He 


‘removed to Charles City in 1857 and engaged in mercantile life 


until 1872, when he established the Floyd County Advocate, of 
which he was editor for 25 years: He later edited the Charles 
City Daily Press for 11 years. He was a desperate fighter for the 
principles in which he believed; allied with the republicans until 
the organization of the third party prohibition movement and there- 
after with the prohibitionists. 


 Wirttam Linn CULBERTSON was born in Perry county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1844; he died at Carroll, Iowa, October 19, 1908. He en- 
listed in the 20th Iowa Infantry in the Civil War. In his early 
life he became a resident of Carroll county, and the owner of land 
there where he-was during his entire subsequent life an important 
business factor. He served his county as supervisor, treasurer and 
auditor. He was elected to the 22d General Assembly as a repre- 
sentative, serving with great credit. He was once prominently 
mentioned as a candidate for Governor. 


JoHN W. JAYNE was born in Wayne county, Pennsylvania, June 
29, 1820; he died July 29, 1908, at his home at Lone Tree, Iowa. He 
removed to Scott county, Iowa, in 1854, residing later in Mus- 
catine and Johnson counties. He improved several thousand acres 
of land in the earlier days, but retired from agricultural activities 
in 1877. He enlisted in the Highth Iowa infantry in 1861, making 
an honorable record on the field and undergoing the torture of a 
southern prison. 


WILLIAM O. ScHMiIpT was born in Davenport, Iowa, June 9, 1856; 
he died in that place August 8, 1908. He was educated in the Dav- 
enport schools and in the law department of the State University, 
where he was graduated with the class of 1877. He distinguished 
himself at the bar. He was elected to the Iowa Senate in 1884 and 
re-elected in 1888. He was a financier of marked success, a pro- 
moter of fraternal interests and a citizen of the finest public spirit. 


I. B. SANTEE was born March 7, 1852, in Monongalia county, 
Va. (now W. Va.); he died June 20, 1908, in Danbury, Woodbury 
county, Iowa. He received a common school and business college 
training. He removed to Iowa in 1872 and was for seventeen years 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 1889 he became cashier of the 
Danbury State Bank. He was a member of the House of the 
Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth General Assemblies. 


GrorGE W. HAyzLeTr was born February 16, 1837, in Hancock 
county, Indiana; he died at La Porte, Black Hawk county, Iowa, 
June 6, 1908. He removed to Iowa in 1851, residing eight years in 
Linn county, then and always afterward at La Porte. He was ap- 
pointed postmaster of La Porte in 1863; was elected sheriff of Black 
Hawk county in 18738, and served as a member of the House of 


Representatives in the Twentieth and Twenty-first General As- 
semblies of Iowa. 
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